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In Displaying Flags 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FLAG—Many requests are received in this office related to 
the above subject. The following discussion is based on Public Law 829— 
77th Congress. 

IN THE CHURCH: If the flags are displayed in the chancel, the flag of 
the United States is placed at the left side as seen by the congregation, and 
all other flags, including the Christian flag, at the right, as seen by the con- 
gregation. If the flags are placed outside of the chancel, then the flag of 
the United States shall be placed at the right as seen by the congregation, 
and all other flags, including the Christian flag, at the left, as seen by the 
congregation. 

IN THE PARISH HALL: When the flags are displayed on a platform, 
and from a staff, the flag of the United States should be placed to the speak- 
er’s right. Any other flag, so displayed, should be placed to the speaker’s 
left. When the flag of the United States is displayed flat on the speaker’s 
platform it should be placed above and behind the speaker. When the 
United States flag is displayed with another flag against the wall, staffs 
crossed, the flag of the United States should be on the left as seen by the 
audience, with its staff in front of the other flag. 

BUNTING: Bunting is used for decorative purposes. It should be 
arranged in such a manner that the blue is above and the red below, since 
the blue field of the flag is the point of honor. 

—Chief of Chaplain’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


Christianity in Germany 


ConcERNING the formation of a “united front” of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, under the leadership of Bishop Wurm of the Confessional Church, 
we have recently received from most reliable Scandinavian sources addi- 
tional facts. They confirm our earlier report and add many details of 
importance. : 

The following is a brief summary: The Christian Church in Naziland, 
threatened with extinction as an entity, has not only succeeded in preserv- 
ing itself, but has grown markedly in influence and power during the last 
months. The Protestant united front is working in close harmony with the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially in protesting against the treatment of 
the Jews and non-Aryan Christians and in protecting and feeding them. 

Evangelistic services, with thousands in attendance, have been held in 
German cities. In the Army and Navy, despite the government attitude, 
there is a great deal of chaplaincy service maintained. There is a new 
interest in the church among labor groups. Meetings of church leaders are 
being held to discuss post-war problems and what the Christian position 
should be as to a just and peaceful world. An active program of religious 
education is being carried on for youth and also for adults. By no means 
haye all youth been lured into the Hitler Youth Movement—there is still 
a Christian Youth Movement. Even lads enrolled among the Hitler youth 
have insisted on being allowed to attend church services. 

—World Council Courier, June 1943. 


A Soldier's Testimony 


“THANK you for opening our eyes to a great opportunity to contribute 
materially to a glorious spiritual offensive—Lutheran World Action!” Thus 
writes a Lutheran corporal in overseas service. His letter is eloquent testi- 
mony to the supreme value of the work of this Commission, which is just 
one phase of the Lutheran World Action program. With his letter this 
Lutheran soldier sends a financial contribution for Lutheran World Action 
and makes this comment concerning his gift: “One feels ashamed to send 
such a small contribution to such a splendid cause. My enthusiasm for this 
cause is based not on written publicity, but on personal experiences of the 
extremely helpful work of the Service Commission.” 
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JAMES WESLEY KING, Esqg 


Amonc the respected and highll 
esteemed men of Armstrong Count 
Pa., is Judge James Wesley King 
He was born September 29, 185%) 
the great-great-grandson of Mathie 
Koenig (King), who came to Peni 
sylvania in 1751. t 

Qualified by study of the law,’ 
was admitted to the bar in 1886. I 
1913 by an overwhelming majoril§ 
he was elected judge of the courg 
of Armstrong County. His return $9 
the practice of law occurred at 
close of a ten-year term on thi¥, 
bench. A year ago he retired froggy 
practice, due to advanced years. § 

In all his life he gave preceden@@, 
to religious obligations as they a® 
patterned in Lutheran catechetic} 
instruction. He served as superij 
tendent of the Sunday school of 
congregation, accepted election | 
lay representative of his congreg} 
tion at conventions of the Pittsburg 
Synod, and attended as a delegaly, 
four conventions of the United Lg 
theran Church in America. He w 
also aware of the creedal decla 
tions of his Church and of the wri 
ings of some of its theologians. Coj 
cerning Charles Porterfield Krau 
great work, The Conservative Refa 
mation and its theology, Judge Kit 
said, “It is brilliantly written ang 
interesting as a novel.” f 

THe LuTHERAN deems it a pri 
ilege to convey to Judge King © 
grateful appreciation of the Pi 
burgh Synod and of the U. L. C. 
for the services he had given 0 
Church. May he enjoy old age. 
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Truly an Emergency 


Two words have received war-derived definitions since 1941: one of 
them is Emergency, the other is Duration. They are often heard in con- 
junction. “For the duration of the emergency,” every thing must be 
dominated by the requirements of this global war. 

Everyone capable of appreciating the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship in the United States and Canada is responding sincerely to the 
demands which this conflict entails. The nature of the opposition to our 
form of government and prescience of the penalties of our defeat per- 
suade acceptance of conditions ranging from engagement in actual combat 
in far-away lands to petty inconveniences and sacrifices. 

But the priorities which distinguish our daily lives from the way of 
life to which we were accustomed “prior to Pearl Harbor,” have their 
origins in the determined struggles against attacks made upon our peace. 
Even though every phase of daily conduct reflects the consciousness of 
fields where our countrymen face death, and though the needs of the 
armed forces for transportation and weapons have modified the domestic 
life of every family in every state and province, the emergency is in the 
defense of peace. The “war economy’s” objective is to regain peace. 

It is the peace regime that is permanent, especially for those who 
have been witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ. To plan a future in 
which clergymen are thought of as chaplains rather than as pastors and 
preachers is an error. A feverish effort to adjust the supply and training 
of clergymen to the requirements of camps and warships is unjustified. 
The Church will not be required to replace its pastors who are chaplains, 
even though it has surrendered a large group of them to the emergency 
of war. The greater part of them will come back to a peace-time form of 
work in parishes and new Christian enterprises. 
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Mail order crusade 


WasHincton will hear from the 
Methodists regarding the kind of 
peace which they think should fol- 

_low this war. 

Mail boxes all over America will 
be stuffed with letters sometime dur- 
ing the fall, addressed to President 
Roosevelt and members of Congress, 
if the plans of the Methodist Coun- 
cil of Bishops are carried out. 

Beginning in October, the Meth- 
odists plan mass meetings in 100 
large cities. The theme will be “the 

coming peace and 
the Prince of 

Peace.” In every 
mmcommunity 


* country the min- 
isters and laymen 
who return from 
these mass meet- 
ings will seek to arouse the thinking 
of Methodists on the peace problem. 

Each pastor will be expected to 
initiate a program of house-to-house 
visiting in which every member of 
the church will be asked to write a 
letter to his representatives in Wash- 
ington. There will be no form letters 
used. Each Methodist is supposed to 
think over the problem, and put on 
paper his ideas of what kind of peace 
he wants established. 

“Tt is not too inuch to expect that 
millions of letters written at the 
bishops’ suggestion will reach the 
lawmakers in the capital city,” says 
Zion's Herald. 


Uniting Lutherans overseas 


An international staff through 
which Lutherans of the world could 
pool their foreign mission interests 
was proposed by Dr. Ralph H. Long 
at the Lutheran Foreign Missions 
Conference in Milwaukee recently. 

Such an organization could carry 
on in spite of wars and international 
emergencies, he said. Rather than 
small counterparts in India, for in- 
stance, of the Lutheran churches of 
Lenmark, Germany, or the United 
States, there would be the Lutheran 
Church of India. The plan would 
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hasten the establishment of native 
leadership in such mission fields. 

Commenting on plans to re-edu- 
cate the German people after the 
war, Dr. Long stated that the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
intends to work with groups of good 
standing already established in Ger- 
many. As few Americans as possible 
will be used. “It is a wiser and safer 
procedure to seek men who already 
know the language, history, culture, 
and background of the country,” he 
said. 

Dr. Long, who planned a trip last 
month to European countries in the 
interests of Lutheran World Action, 
was forced to cancel his journey be- 


cause of transportation difficulties. 


Presbyterians shift merger front 


ReEvuNION of northern and south- 
ern Presbyterians, rather than ef- 
forts to combine with Episcopalians, 
will be the chief Presbyterian objec- 
tive in the near future, church lead- 
ers announce. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. (northern), states this is his 
chief objective during his year in 
office. A proposed plan of union be- 
tween the two bodies is being sent 
to all ministers concerned for study 
and criticism. 

The plan includes a confession of 
faith, form of government, directory 
of worship, and a suggested name for 
a re-united church. Southern Pres- 
byterians in their annual convention 
stipulated that no final action on the 
plan could be taken until after the 
war. 


Religion in England 

TEN per cent of the people of Eng- 
land are sincerely attached to the 
Christian religion, 30 per cent kindly 
disposed, 50 per cent totally indif- 
ferent, and the remaining 10 per cent 
opposed to it, declared the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Wilson, Bishop of Chelmsford, 
at a recent Anglican Church As- 
sembly in London. 

A commission on evangelism is to 
be appointed to suggest methods by 


which to meet the “spiritual needs — 


and prevailing intellectual outlook 
of the non-worshiping members of 


the community,” reports Religious 


News Service. — 

Bishop Wilson said the problem of 
irreligion does not confront the 
British nation alone, but that the 
decay of faith is a “world-wide 
phenomenon which has been slowly 
and steadily taking shape over a 
long period.” 


Less optimistic 
Dr. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG, 


Oberlin College professor, is not too — 
hopeful about results of church 
agitation on the peace terms. The 


real Christians of the world are in 
the minority, he says, and can have 
no great influence on shaping the 
coming peace. 


“Let us not be unrealistic enough | 
to suppose that the nations who 
make the peace terms are to be sud- — 


denly imbued with Christian ideal-_ 


ism,” he warned at the pastors’ 
school in Greensboro, N. C. 


Want conventions 
Wartime curtailment of church 


conventions was condemned by Dr. | 
Daniel Poling at the annual YMCA © 


convention in Harrisburg. 


“Tet the church beware and let : 


the churchmen beware,” he declared, 


“of those men and women who, in a | 
false economy, assert that religious — 
conventions should be abolished for | 


the duration. If there ever was jus- 
tification for religious bodies to:func- 
tion, now is that time.” 


Northern Baptists, who called off | 


their annual gathering, are not sure 
they did the right thing. “Experi- 
ence has proven,” states the Baptist 
periodical, the Watchman-Examiner, 
“that it was not wise for us to _ 
abandon the meetings of our Bap- | 
tist conventions this year. We hope — 
their full function will reappear next — 
year. No matter how great the emer- 
gency in which we are placed by the 
war, it cannot be so great as to cause 
us to place our religious interests in — 
the background.” 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister 
of Production, is opposed to undue 
government control over industry, 
and mass dependence upon security. 
In a bucolic strain he earnestly 
argues: “Nothing could be more 
ghastly than a uniform cow-like 
public opinion which is willing to 
browse on the artificially fertilized 
fields and chew the cud of common 
pasture while being strenuously 
milked by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” It is encouraging for our 
nation to be able to put beside this 
statement the report (June 14) of 
Paul V. McNutt, our Security Ad- 
ministrator, that “660,000 aged 
workers who could qualify for re- 


_ tirement benefits have failed to file 


their claim,” because presumably 
they are still at work, and would 
rather work. McNutt added that 


» about 60,000 others had left retire- 


ment rolls to take up jobs. Counting 
15,000 as constituting an army divi- 


sion, this makes at least 48 divisions 


of elderly people continuing to fight 
on the home front for the winning 


- of the war. And not striking? There 
are likely many others like them, but 


not so related to the war effort as to 
gain notice in the statistical columns 
of federal offices. 


One Bad Turn deserves another. 
The news, recently come to light, 
that Otto Kuehn, acting as a spy, 


devised a signal system (for which 


he was well paid) which helped the 
Japanese to make their successful 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, dove- 
tails with a more recent piece of 
news. Word came from Turkey (May 


_ 28) that Japanese naval and military 


\ 
\ 
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experts and technicians have hur- 
ried to the aid of the Nazis occupy- 


ing islands in the eastern Mediter- 


ranean and Aegean Seas. This has 
special significance, following so 
close upon the Axis catastrophes in 
the western Mediterranean. The 
Japanese are evidently viewed by 
the Axis as past masters in devising 
invincible island defenses, and their 
aid is anxiously sought in the island 
of Crete and in the Dodecanese 
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group against the threatening Allied 
invasion from the Near East, which 
seems about ready to knock at the 
Balkan back door. 


Just Taking our total war appro- 
priations for 1940-1943 ($338,500,- 
000,000), this land of ours has been 
committed to spend in that time 
about twice as much as our total 
Federal appropriations for the 150 
previous years (1789-1940). This is 
not simple addition but geometrical 
progression in taxation with a ven- 
geance, for the $338,500,000,000 
needs to be compared with the 
$17,160,000,000 spent on the first 
World War, from June 30, 1917, to 
June 30, 1919. These are just figures 
to us, for they are too large really 
to visualize. There is a way, how- 
ever, in which we can realize their 
import for ourselves individually. 
These recent magnificent taxation 
gestures, which are nonetheless ob- 
ligations, amount to more than twice 
the total assessed valuation of our 
whole country ($150,002,511,228). 
That means that each of us is obli- 
gated in taxes for more than twice 
as much as we possess in “houses, 
factories, farms, fields and personal 
belongings.” There may be many 
who think this will be paid by the 
larger incomes and corporations, but 
in the end every individual pays his 
share, if not directly then indirectly. 
Becoming tax-conscious will be best 
for everybody, if it really includes 
the last citizen and wage worker. 
That will be the quickest, most ef- 
fective brake on reckless spending 
of public funds. 


Walking blood-banks is the happy 
idea of Dr. F. H. Kelly, a family 
physician and surgeon of Argos, 
Ind., and the promoter of a modest 
community hospital. Dr. Kelly first 
took up his idea with the com- 
munity’s school children, telling 
them: “You see, if something hap- 
pens to you, and you need blood in 
a hurry, what if we haven’t got your 
type handy? There are only four 
types of blood, and if everyone had 


hy Gulius Fe Seebach 


his type marked on him and his 
name and type and phone number 
down in a file, nobody would die for 
want of a transfusion.” The students 
took to his idea, which was to “ta- 
type” (a more appealing word than 
“tattooing”) each student with from 
one to four bluish-black dots, ac- 
cording to the number of the blood 
type—the boys marked above the 
left elbow, the girls above the left 
knee. The record of each was cen- 
trally filed at the local hospital, from 
which anyone could be reached 
quickly for emergency needs. Later 
the plan was enlarged to take in all 
of the town’s 1,200 inhabitants. So 
Argos is plentifully supplied with 
walking blood-banks, ready at any 
time for any necessary local service. 
The idea is good enough to pass 
along for wider application. 


We are Told That: France is des- 
perately short of bread, but the 
police are always on hand to tell the 
people they must not mention the 
fact. Laval was sure he could always 
count on Tunisian wheat. He guessed 
wrong. . .. The National Bank of 
Pikeville, Ky., has been opened and 
closed with prayer and music for 
nearly fifty years. It also has a clock 
that sets off chimes that can be 
heard all over town when a war 
bond or Liberty stamp is purchased 
in the bank. ... The Gestapo, planted 
in Italy to teach Nazi good manners 
to the people, forbid the playing of 
mandolins in the open air. It is a 
crime punishable with three months 
in prison. The Gestapo deplores such 
frivolity and lightness of mind in 
times so real and earnest! ... In 
these times of slenderized auto driv- 
ing, the ratio of pedestrian deaths on 
the roads has reached 54.5 per cent. 
Most of the victims, 51.1 per cent, 
are over fifty years of age... . When 
Joe Croan, a fisherman of the Firth 
of Forth, Scotland, was forbidden to 
ship 6,000 pounds of fish to Man- 
chester, England, because of zoning 
regulations, he sent them anyhow, 
saying: “This is no time for waste.” 
The Ministry of Food backed down. 
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SALVAGE 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


THE wind churning the waters of 
the bay fairly blew Naomi Dunstan 
up the steps of the terraces. Holding 
grimly onto her hat she paused for 
breath and watched the gale tear 
around the corners of Miss Penelope 
Sands’ old rambling house. 

“No wonder they called the place 
Windy Porches,” she gasped. “They 
say that Miss Penelope’s father, 
Captain Tom Sands, built the house 
when he retired from the sea so it 
would face the bay, and insisted on 
porches all around so he could walk 
in the wind and fancy he was on the 
deck of his ship. I don’t wonder Miss 
Penelope doesn’t get downtown 
often or to the missionary meetings 
—she’s such a little body—might 
blow away in the gale. Well, here 
goes for a bombardment of Windy 
Porches,” and fortifying herself, 
Naomi climbed the last ten steps and 
banged the great brass knocker. 

She was conscious of a certain 
brusqueness in Miss Penelope’s man- 
ner as she welcomed her and led her 
into the living room. She had an 
uncomfortable feeling that Miss 
Penelope knew she had come on a 
begging errand. She sensed a curious 


guilt that she had thought of coming ' 


to see Miss Penelope, who was al- 
most shut in, only when she was on 
a begging mission. 

“You’re young to be winded like 
that, Naomi Dunstan,” commented 
Miss Penelope frankly. “Young folks 
nowadays are afraid of a little walk- 
ing. I didn’t mind those steps till I 
was past sixty—” 

“And the wind—was it always so 
breezy?” laughed Naomi, fumbling 
for an opening for her errand. 

“Tt was; and that’s why father 
built the house on the bank, so he 
could get the full benefit of the gales, 
though I don’t think he was figuring 
on days to come when fuel would be 
a problem and the house, open on all 
sides to the wind, almost impossible 
to heat.” 

“You never think of giving up the 
home and moving into a flat down- 
town where you’d be nearer things 
and you could get out to the mission- 
ary meetings—I—I haven’t seen you 
at an auxiliary meeting for ages,” 
suggested Naomi timidly. 
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“Guess I’m patterned after my 
mother—a bit sentimental about 
leaving the old home,” answered 
Miss Penelope, her fingers nervously 
smoothing back the white hair that 
straggled down over her forehead. 
“And then with my lumbago and my 
eyes that bad that I’d not know my 
way around a new place—seems the 
doctors can’t fit me with any stronger 
glasses so I’m likely to fumble my 
way around for the rest of my life— 
sort of laid on the shelf.” 

“But, Miss Penelope, you're not 
old yet,” protested Naomi, her voice 
vibrant with sympathy. “And there 
are such a lot of interesting things 
going on in the world. Take for in- 
stance this scheme the churches are 
helping now—establishing factories 
in China for the refugees under 
Christian supervision. The sum of 
$100 builds a little factory and gives 
employment to a group of refugees. 
It is a wonderful plan of rehabilita- 
tion and is building up the morale 
of the Chinese to protect themselves; 
and it affords a splendid opportunity 
to get the Gospel message across. It 
trains the refugees too in the manu- 
facture of so many things—silks, 
cottons, agricultural implements, and 
I don’t know what all; and the in- 
dustries of course help provide food 
for the families.” 

Naomi paused. She could see in- 
terest kindled in Miss Penelope’s 
brown eyes. It was like spilling a 
news story, bringing this new idea 
into a house stale with memories. 

“Our mission auxiliary has agreed 
to put up the money for two small 
industries, and we are trying to raise 
subscriptions individually—I thought 
perhaps you would like to contrib- 
ute,” suggested Naomi. 

The interest suddenly dimmed out 
of Miss Penelope’s face. She was 
mumbling something about, “so 
many calls and taxes—one just can’t 
give to everything—” 

* * * 

The clang of the big brass door 
knocker interrupted Miss Penelope 
and she rose stiffly, hurrying to an- 
swer, muttering, “This is a day for 
beggars. I can always tell by the 
way they bang the knocker whether 
they’re after a subscription.” 


Naomi followed Miss Penelope 
into the hall. Inside she felt riled 
and annoyed as well as disappointed. 
She had broken into her precious 
half holiday at the library to come 
and see Miss Penelope and solicit a 
contribution for the Chinese indus- 
tries’ fund. She had wasted an hour 
of her leisure. She might have gone 
direct to the Cliffs. Naomi reveled — 
in a.ramble over the rocks on an in- 
vigorating autumn day. She declared 
it blew away the cobwebs of a 
week’s confinement in the library 
and gave her a new prospectus of. 
life. | 
“Miss Sands, we’re from the sal-_ 
vaging committee. Have you any 
old metal, iron, aluminum, brass or > 
steel, that you can give to our col-— 
lection?” | 

Naomi smiled as she recognized 
the voice of Pip Stern in the out-— 
burst. He was a good little beggar 
for the school salvaging project. 
There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Miss Penelope answered curtly, 
“Sorry, sonny, nothing today.” 

The front door slammed with a 
bang as Pip went tumbling down the © 
steps of the terrace. Miss Penelope — 
was frowning, then she said: “I 
allow there’s salvage up in the attic 
if I could get at it—Father had a - 
workshop in one corner where he 
used to make ship models, but with 
my lumbago and not seeing good 
I’d never dare tackle a job like that — 
or even try climbing the attic stairs,” 

Naomi was struck by the wistful- 
ness in Miss Penelope’s voice. Sud- 
denly she realized that she had been 
curt because it had hurt and humil-— 
iated her to refuse collectors. She 
didn’t doubt that Miss Penelope 
would be glad to give her salvage if 
she had been able to sort it out in 
the attic. Naomi was thinking fast. 
Only a few hours left of her pre- 
cious half holiday. She could sym- 
pathize with Miss Penelope. Hadn’t 
she had to say no to the collectors 
because she had no attic or cellar to 
ransack for salvage? She might sal- — 
vage her afternoon and give what 
remained to help Miss Penelope. 
Then she broke out eagerly. ‘Miss 
Penelope, would you trust me to go 
up in your attic and rummage for 
you—hunt out some iron or metal 
for the salvage collection?” 

“Why, Naomi, of course I’d trust 
you; but you’d get all dusty and 
grimy mussing around up there.” 


“The Lutheran 


“Then if you’ll let me, I’m going 
to do it,” Naomi broke in on Miss 
Penelope. “It’s going to be a picnic 
—I always did love rummaging in 
attics and delving into mysteries.” 

* * * 


Ten minutes later, enveloped in 
one of Miss Penelope’s checkered 
gingham overall aprons, Naomi was 
climbing the attic stairs, carrying the 
clothes basket and a flashlight. 
Blinking, she turned the light on the 
roomy attic, crowded with boxes and 
chests, and whiffed in a deep breath 
of the fragrance of herbs drying in 
bunches and hanging from the raft- 
ers. She also spied a big iron kettle 
and a brass fire bellows. 

“Good!” she gasped. “But where 
is the old captain’s workshop?” 

Hugging the window ledge she 
saw the crude work bench covered 
with tools. Then in the corner she 
discovered a pile of bits of iron. Evi- 
dently Miss Penelope’s father had 
tried his hand at creating models of 
the old-time sailing ships and wind- 
jammers. Swiftly she filled the 
basket and under its weight stag- 
gered down the stairs to the kitchen 
and dumped her salvage on news- 
papers laid on the floor. Red spots 
burned in Miss Penelope’s cheeks 
and Naomi cried out gaily: “I 
haven’t had so much fun since I was 
a youngster let loose in my granny’s 
attic. You haven’t seen anything 
yet; that old garret is a regular 
treasure trove.” 

Three trips up and down the attic 
stairs, with Naomi declaring herself 
a pirate. Curiously she raised the 
lid of a sea chest, pungent with the 
odor of camphor and old papers. Her 
fingers pried among the bundles of 
letters in quest of stray scraps of 
metal, The vivid blue of a stamp 
impelled her to lift out a package of 
letters. She studied the postmarks 
with a quickening of her pulses. 
“India,” “Africa,” “China,” “Burma,” 
“Austria,” “South America.” And 


the dates! Some of the postmarks 


went back as far as 1850. 

“These stamps are really old— 
they should be valuable to a col- 
lector,” panted Naomi, pulling out 
more bundles and loosening the 
twine that held the letters together. 

She found herself appraising the 
value of some of the stamps and she 
was glad of the hours she had spent 
with Joey Fish, the little ’polio crip- 
ple, trying to interest him in collect- 
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ing stamps and linking it with the 
study of history. This old China 
stamp, she knew was a find. And 
then she noted that although the ma- 
jority of the envelopes were ad- 
dressed in a rather cramped, irreg- 
ular handwriting, the letters bearing 
Chinese stamps were addressed in a 
distinguished, scholarly script. The 
Sands people had more than one 
traveler writing home regularly. 

With a swoop of her arms, Naomi 
gathered up the bundles of letters 
and dropped them into the basket. 
Miss Penelope took one glance at 
the salvage and choked out in dis- 
gust, “What in the name of time 
have you there? The committee 
doesn’t want papers; let alone old 
letters. 

“But, Miss Penelope, the stamps 
—there’s a small fortune on these 
ancient letters,” protested Naomi. 
Look at the postmarks and the dates 
—from all over the world. And 
here’s a Nova Scotia stamp worth 
its weight in gold and a rare New 
York—how did it happen there are 
so many foreign posted letters in the 
attic?” 

“That was a sentiment of moth- 
er’s,” answered Miss Penelope. “I 
think she kept every letter my 
father wrote her while he was sail- 
ing the high seas. Every spring I’ve 
been thinking I must get up to the 
attic and look over the letters and 
burn them. No boys in our family, 
so it never occurred to me the 
stamps would be valuable. Do you 
think you can find a sale for them?” 

“Do I?” laughed Naomi, sifting the 
letters through her fingers. “But all 
the envelopes are not addressed in 
the same handwriting. See, these 
postmarked ‘Shanghai, China,’ such 
a scholarly script almost like old- 
time engraving.” 

“Oh, those must have been the 
letters mother received from her 
brother, a missionary in China—the 
Rev. Peter Fenwick—a sort of 
pioneer,” exclaimed Miss Penelope, 
studying the writing curiously and 
slipping a letter out of the envelope. 
“When we were children mother 
often read some of the letters to us. 
I didn’t know she kept them.” 

“Miss Penelope, you don’t mean 
Dr. Fenwick, the great pioneer mis- 
sionary—you mean to say he wrote 
these letters—that they are originals 
from the mission field he founded in 
China?” gasped Naomi. “Oh, they 


must be tremendously interesting— 
would you share them with our 
auxiliary—bring them over to the 
«church some night and read them at 
a meeting. What a find for our win- 
ter’s program!” 

“But I would have to ask you to 
read the letters,” responded Penel- 
ope, adding with a sigh, “I’m not so 
sure about getting to the meeting 
myself. I’m a bit timid going out 
alone nights.” 

* Naomi was thoughtful. Her eyes 
were shining. Then she broke out 
eagerly, “I’d love to come over and 
call for you and we could go to- 
gether. No; don’t say thank you. I 
can leave home a little earlier and 
salvage my time, so to speak. You 
are going to need help sorting out 
those letters and getting the stamps 
ready for the collector. How about 
my coming over next Wednesday?” 

Miss Penelope was pouring over 
the page of one of the letters that 
had come from the missionary in 
China, her magnifying glass bobbing 
up and down excitedly. “Listen, isn’t 
this quaint phraseology? Uncle 
Peter seems to have had a burning 
desire to establish an industry in 
connection with his mission com- 
pound—he writes, ‘to help my Chi- 
nese help themselves; to provide 
them employment and lift their 
hearts and souls I want this indus- 
try which will have Christian super- 
vision.’ ” 

“Dr, Fenwick had a vision of the 
very project the churches are trying 
to support today,” spoke up Naomi. 
“Provide co-operative factories for 
the Chinese under Christian super- 
vision. But I must get back to my 
job of salvaging that blessed old 
attic. There is a chest filled with 
ship equipment—spy glasses, barom- 
eters, etc. What about them?” 

“Bring them all down, my dear, 
and make a thorough job of sal- 
vaging,” suggested Miss Penelope. 
“If the salvaging committee doesn’t 
know what to do with them, the Sea- 
men’s Mission may know their 
value.” 

It was after dusk when Naomi 
walked down the terrace steps of the 
wind-swept Sands’ house, leaving 
Miss Penelope’s kitchen looking like 
a junk shop. She was aching in 
every muscle and she walked with 
a limp, but her heart was warm 
with excitement. 

(Continued on page 31) 


Post-war 


“LEGISLATORS can’t obey even 
their best impulses without the sup- 
port of public opinion.” So said Dr. 
W. E. Hocking of Harvard at the re- 
cent conference on “A Just and En- 
during Peace” at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. Two hundred fifty 
persons were present at this dele- 
gated meeting, which is another in 
the many efforts to crystallize think- 
ing on important contemporary is- 
sues. Dr, Hocking, whose address 
was a highlight, acknowledged that 
the findings of such a conference 
would never be incorporated bodily 
into a peace treaty. He was just as 
certain that legislators want to know 
that Christians are on ahead of 
them, willing in a united fashion to 
support the necessary adjustments 
and reformation of political, social 
and economic thinking. We’re sure 
that every church ought to have 
units of study, based on such books 
as O. Fred Nolde’s Christian World 
Action. Local groups giving their 
best thought to such important prob- 
lems will give themselves a worth- 
while objective and become of 
greater usefulness for their country. 


Historic July 
Tue Embassies hold a continual 
field day during July... . It could 


be called “Thirty-one Days of Hem- 
isphere Solidarity.” . . . Our own 
Fourth of July is just the starter. 
. .. Five Latin American countries 
also celebrate their independence 
days during July with appropriate 
flag unfurling on Embassy Row.... 
Venezuela fires off her rockets on 
July 5.... Argentina on the 9th.... 
Uruguay on July 18... . Colombia 
on July 20.... Peru on July 28.... 
Significant that on July 12, 1910, the 
Fourth International Conference of 
American States opened its sessions 
in Buenos Aires and adopted the 
name “Pan American Union,” for its 
Washington headquarters. ... And 
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the Office of the Co-ordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs was estab- 
lished July 20, 1941... . July makes 
men perspire in this town but seems 
to inspire men’s souls. 


Music and Politics 

‘Music is the politics of the 
future.” ... So says Dr. Enrique de 
Marchena of the Dominican Re- 
public. ... He is a graduate of the 
University of Santa Domingo, oldest 
in the Americas, being established 
in 1538. .. . The Doctor holds that 
as nations learn more of each other’s 
music they will understand more of 
each other’s minds and philosophies. 
He believes that music is the best 
approach to unity. He points to our 
continued love of Wagner and other 
German musicians as illustrations of 
his conviction that music has in it 
the genius to overcome political hat- 
reds. ... So, “Music is the politics of 
the future.” 


Modern Greece 


THAT was a real party at the Navy 
Yard, when the President under 
Lend Lease presented Greece with a 
sub-chaser. Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle represented the Pres- 
ident, and in his address Mr. Roose- 
velt ended with these words, “May 
she add even more luster to the 
glory that is Greece.” ... One of our 
writing colleagues went off the deep 
end with this: “Valiant, courageous, 
little Greece, battered, bleeding, 
famished and oppressed, but still as 
glorious as when Leonidas and his 
handful of Greek warriors stood and 
died against the hordes of Xerxes at 
Thermopylae.” 


United Nations 


Tuts town is packed full of clubs, 
but still a new one is celebrating its 
first birthday. It is called “United 
Nations’ Club.” . . . We think they 
have something. ... . The club num- 
bers 700 and limits its members to 


the diplomatic and military per-_ 
sonnel and persons working in the 
various foreign missions in Washing- 
ton. . . . The idea is to bring to- 
gether these folks who now work in 
our National Capital, believing that 
among them are future leaders of 
many nations. . . . Friendships built 
during these strenuous days may, 
help build a permanent order after-— 
ward, . . . How is this for real ideal- _ 
ism: ‘Through friendships they have 
formed and the knowledge they have © 
gained in the United Nations’ Club 
here in Washington, they will, in the 
post-war years, be more inclined to 
look at international problems on a ~ 
basis of Christian morality and jus- 
tice than solely on a basis of national 
self-interest.” 


The Truly Great 


A FORMER congressman recently - 
confessed this to one of your cor-_ 
respondents, “I have spent the last 
some years of my life in Washington 
with many would-be great, some 
near great, and a few really great; 
and I have come to the conclusion 
that a truly great man is one who 
bears loyalty to his God, love to his 
fellows, and service to his genera- 
tion.” . . . By that measure one of 
the truly great men of the Nation’s 
Capital is Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, — 
frequently the subject of stories on 
this page. .. . His work since his re- 
tirement from the active ministry © 
eighteen years ago is amazing, ... 
He has written six books, two of 
which have gone into the twentieth 
edition. . . . He has brought out a_ 
booklet of poems each year, some 
years more than one. The combined 
circulation of these booklets is over 
1,300,000. . . . Dr. Zimmerman will 
be eighty-three years old on August 
29. ... We salute again a truly great — 
man. 


With the Lutherans 


THe Rev. James Somersille was 
recently installed as pastor of Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church. . . . He 
succeeds the sainted Dr. Daniel E. 
Wiseman who founded this colored — 
church and served it for fifty-seven . 
years. ... Mr. Somersille’s ministry 
is another portent of Lutheran unity, 
he being a member of the American 
Lutheran Church who has recently 
accepted a call extended him by a 
congregation belonging to the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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From May 9 to June 24 


Pastor William S. Avery Describes "Pilgrimage to Pentecost 
and Trinity" in Augsburg Church, Detroit, Michigan 


In the grand sweep of the Church 
“Year, certain festivals and seasons 
have come to have a greater empha- 
sis than others. Perhaps because we 
are a Christo-centric Church, per- 
haps because it is easier to drama- 
tize them, the festivals devoted to 
Christ’s life are receiving more at- 
' tention than the rest. The great in- 
terest. in Christmas, Lent, Good 
Friday and Easter is a good thing. 
Yet one wonders whether it is so 
good to allow Whitsunday and Trin- 
ity to recede into the background. 
Both of these are outstanding fes- 
tivals in the Church Year, and we 
are definitely losing a great deal by 
not giving them their proper place. 
Not only are we neglecting two great 
parts of the Christian message, but 
we are losing out in the practical 
realm of attendance at divine wor- 
ship. Without doubt, the vast ma- 
jority of our congregations experi- 

"ence a sharp drop in attendance after 

Easter. 

_ Of course, there are congregations 
_where this is not so. Some of them 
have unusual cireumstances which 

combine to produce as great, or 

greater, attendances after Easter as 
before. But there are others which 

- experience no drop, simply because 

they place the proper emphasis on 

Whitsunday and Trinity. One such 
congregation is Augsburg Church, 

Detroit, Mich., where over the last 
_ five years, attendances in the Pente- 

cost season have averaged eight 

higher than during Lent! Believing 

that Augsburg’s method of empha- 
sizing Pentecost may prove helpful 
to others, the writer here briefly out- 
lines this year’s program. 

Several years ago THE LUTHERAN 
carried an article by the Rev. D. G. 
_Jaxheimer of Christ Church, Free- 
port, N. Y., describing a program 
which he labeled, “The Pilgrimage to 
- Pentecost.” The present writer 
adapted this program, together with 
- features from other pastors and con- 
_ gregations, and extended it one Sun- 

day more. Since it goes beyond 
_ Whitsunday to Trinity, it is called 

“The Pilgrimage Through Pente- 
cost.” 
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This year the pilgrimage 
began a bit earlier than 
usual. Ordinarily, it should 
begin on Cantate (fourth 
Sunday after Easter), since 
this is the first Sunday whose 
Gospel begins looking for- 
ward to the Pentecostal sea- 
son. But due to the fact that 
our emphasis was upon the 
Christian family, our pilgrimage be- 
gan May 9, the Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home. On succeeding Sundays 
the pastor reported on the 1943 con- 
vention of the synod, the offering for 
Lutheran World Action was re- 
ceived, a service of commemoration 
for the dead was held, the first an- 
niversary of the building of the 
church was observed, the catechet- 
ical class was confirmed and Holy 
Communion was administered. None 
of these special services except con- 
firmation and communion is essen- 
tial to the success of the pilgrimage. 


THE DAY FOR CONFIRMATION 
But these latter two are! It has 
always seemed strange to the writer 
that so many congregations continue 
to hold their confirmation rites on 
Palm Sunday. True, the rubrics con- 
cerning the Order for Confirmation 
state that “The Seasons of Easter 
and Pentecost have been regarded 
from ancient times as the most fit- 
ting” for its administration. How- 
ever, Pentecost is obviously the 
earlier, the more traditional, and the 
better practice. It is the earlier, be- 
cause the first great reception of 
church members .came on the first 
Pentecost. It is the more traditional, 
since its other name, Whitsunday, is 
taken from the custom of robing con- 
firmands in white. It is the better, 
for it allows almost two more months 
for catechetical instruction and helps 
maintain interest in public worship. 
A crowd will come on Palm Sunday 
anyway, while with confirmation on 
Pentecost, two peaks with interme- 
diary heights are attained. For the 
same reason, the confirmands’ first 
communion is administered a week 
later. Contrary to the practice of 
some pastors, it is better not to put 


so many items of interest on one 
day, but to spread them out, thus 
maintaining a higher level of attend- 
ance, as well as a higher average. To 
illustrate, from the beginning of 
January to the end of the pilgrimage, 
Augsburg’s attendance fell below 


120 on only two Sundays. Other 
congregations near by experienced 
many higher Sundays, but also many 
lower ones! 


AN ACCOMMODATION FOR 
WAR WORKERS 

This year our pilgrimage was also 
extended a bit longer. Since last 
September, Augsburg has been hold- 
ing regular mid-week services, espe- 
cially meant for those unable to at- 
tend Sundays because of war work 
or other restraining causes. Because 
this also meant that they could not 
commune at the regular hours, every 
Sunday’s communion service has 
been followed by one on Thursday. 
So it was that our pilgrimage ended 
June 24, the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday. 

By the way, the Thursday evening 
services were devoted to a series of 
plain, practical talks on the subject 
of Marriage and the Christian Home. 
Their subjects, as well as those for 
Sunday, and the general Pilgrimage 
Plan, were outlined in a folder sent 
to all homes soon after Easter. The 
folder also contained specific in- 
structions for beginning a Family 
Altar program in the home. Along 
with the folder went our usual Pil- 
grimage Record Card, divided into 
tabs for recording attendance at each 
of the services. The church-attender 
was urged to sign each week’s slip 
and place it on the offering plate. 

What were the results? Of course 

(Continued on page 11) 


Of Interest to Everybody 


Parish and Church School Board Announces Plans 


For Future Bible Studies 


By Associate Secretary ARTHUR H. GETZ 


THE semi-annual meeting of the 
Parish and Church School Board 
was held in the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., on June 23. 
Activities of the past six months 
were reviewed and plans for the 
future were projected. The board 
meeting was preceded by a full day 
of committee meetings, at which time 
members of the staff gave a detailed 
accounting of their stewardship to 
the committees under which they are 
working. The personnel of the board 
is divided into the following com- 
mittees: 

Executive Committee: Amos J. 
Traver, D.D., president of the Board; 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., Dean W. E. Tilberg, 
Ph.D. d 

Field Work Committee: R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D., chairman; H. Grady 
Davis, D.D., the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
E. Z. Pence, D.D. 

Literature Committee: Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, D.D., chairman; Paul R. 
Clouser, D.D., the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, 
the Rev. O. Frederick Nolde, Ph.D., 
Mrs. Rosalyn S. Sease, Litt.D. 

Finance Committee: Dean W. E. Til- 
berg, Ph.D., chairman; Mr. Charles A. 
Scheuringer, 


THE CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 


Much attention and thought were 
given to the new graded course of 
Sunday school literature which is to 
be introduced into our schools in 
October 1944. The new course will 
bear the title The Christian Growth 
Series, and will be used in schools of 
the United Lutheran Church, the 
American Lutheran Church, and the 
Augustana Synod. It is being pro- 
jected jointly by these three general 
Lutheran bodies and will include 
studies for all age groups from the 
beginner department through the 
senior department, ages 4 to 17 in- 
clusive. However, the new literature 
will be available in only the pri- 
mary, junior, and intermediate de- 
partments for use by October 1944. 
The new courses for beginners and 
seniors are scheduled to appear 
later. 

The Christian Growth Series is 
being prepared under the joint 
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editorship of Editors C. E. Linder, of 
the American Lutheran Church; 
J. V. Nordgren, of the Augustana 
Synod; and Theodore K. Finck, of 
the United Lutheran Church. Pastor 
Finck is serving as chairman of the 
editorial group. The good things 
which will be in store for the Church 
through this new series is indicated 
by the following description: 


1.The Christian Growth Series will 
include, as fully as possible, the 
various elements that go to make 
up the faith and life of the Lutheran 

Church. 

.It will take advantage of the de- 
velopments of educational theory 
and practice during the past few 
years. 

3.In format the series will be dressed 
in a style worthy of its inherent 
values. 

4.It will offer a systematic graded 
presentation of the Bible. 

5. It will offer a systematic presenta- 
tion of the Catechism. 

6. The Series will stress definite, pro- 
gressive memorization. 

7.The Series will try to meet the 
actual teaching situation in our 
schools as it exists today. 

8. It will try to meet such specific crit- 
icisms of the board’s literature as 
seem to represent a consensus of re- 
action, At the same time it pro- 
poses to stimulate the educational 
leaders in parishes to a higher level 
of consecration and efficiency. 

9. Because of its co-operative basis the 
Series will respond to the rising tide 
of conviction of the significant one- 
ness of Lutheranism in America. 

10. The Series will be a different litera- 
ture for those who desire something 
“new.” 


i) 


CHANGES IN AUGSBURG 
UNIFORM LESSONS 


Shortly after the time set for: the 
introduction of the Christian Growth 
Series basic changes will also take 
place in The Augsburg Uniform 
Series. Beginning with January 1945 
the various age groups which use 
the uniform lessons will not always 
be studying exactly the same Bible 
passages. Each week there will be a 
basic body of Scriptural material, 
usually rather extensive, from which 
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selections will be made for the va- 
rious age groups according to their 
needs and abilities. In some cases the 
printed passages for the younger age 
groups and adults will be entirely 
different, in other cases they will 
have only a few verses of Scripture 
in common, while in still other cases 
the printed passages will be largely 
alike. 

While this new procedure will to 
a certain extent disturb the prin- 
ciple of uniformity to which schools 
were accustomed, the purpose is to 
provide lessons that will more def- 
initely meet the needs of the various 
age groups. These changes which 
will take place in the Augsburg Uni- 
form Series will also take place in 
the uniform lessons of all other de- 
nominations which use the Bible 
outlines adopted by the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
changes are being made by that body 
and the denominations are accom- 
modating their materials to these 
changes. The congregations should 
be apprised of the changes and 
should be prepared to make such 
adaptations in their programs as cir- 
cumstances may necessitate. 


LEADERS NEEDED 


Discussion of report led again and 
again to the conclusion that the ery- 
ing need of the day is a larger num- 
ber of leaders and an improved type 
of leadership for children, for young 
people, and for adults. It was grat- 
ifying to know that in spite of war 
conditions 1,470 First Series Course 
Cards and 1,022 Second Series 
Course Cards, a total of 2,492, had 
been awarded to workers during the 
past six months. However, the lead- 
ership education program is not 
reaching as many workers as it 
should. If the new Christian Growth 
Series and*the revised Augsburg 
Uniform Series are to be used ef- 
fectively in our congregations, then 
workers should be prepared for the 
introduction and use of that litera- 
ture. 

The Board therefore recommends. 
to congregations that every possible 
effort be made to conduct leadership 
education classes and schools for 
leaders of all age groups during the 
next few months, and that between 
now and next summer special em- 
phasis be placed upon courses that 
will enable these workers to develop 
their own Christian personalities and 
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to understand those who come under 
their leadership care. Beginning 
with next summer the special em- 
phasis should then be upon courses 
dealing with organization and teach- 
ing procedures. Where this program 
will be vigorously pursued workers 
will be prepared for the effective use 
of the Christian Growth Series 
when it is introduced. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


Reports presented indicated that 
there is a growing interest in the 
program of Christian education and 
that much real progress has been 
made. In spite of war conditions 
many new vacation church schools 
are being started, most Children of 
the Church groups are continuing to 


. meet in spite of difficulties of trans- 
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portation, and some new groups are 
being established. Interest in the pro- 
gram of weekday church schools is 
increasing, a growing number of 
synods are holding confirmation ral- 
lies and many congregations have in- 
creased the number of hours of in- 
struction preceding confirmation. En- 
rollment in the nursery department 
is showing a marked increase, the 
Nursery Department Packet is used 
more extensively than ever before, 
and a growing interest is being 


manifested in education for family 


life and in the home department. 
These are only some of the hopeful 
signs of progress which encouraged 
the board and stimulated both the 
board and the staff to renewed 
efforts. 


EXTENSIVE FIELD WORK 


During the past six months mem- 
bers of the Parish and Church 
School Board’s staff participated in 
355 group meetings, reaching 22 
synods and other church bodies, and 
996 congregations. The field contacts 
during the next six months will be 
even more extensive, for every sec- 
retary has already outlined his pro- 
gram of work for the balance of the 
year. The editorial staff will also 
continue to do as much field work as 
other duties will permit. 

The work of the Board did not 
terminate with the closing prayer 
offered at the hour of adjournment. 
Through the committees to which 


_ they have been assigned members of 
the Board will continue to render 
- much service to the Church in the 


months which will ensue. The pro- 
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FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 


On every hand these days we hear 
much of the “dignity of man.” We 
are told that it belongs to the Amer- 
ican way of life to give value to each 
individual. It is asserted that this is 
the heritage of Western civilization 
for which we are fighting all over 
the world. Some have awakened 
with a start to discover that this may 
be the essence of Christianity. 

All of these statements are half- 
truths. Some of them have less than 
that proportion of truth. For surely 
it is a peculiar reading of the Chris- 
tian religion which would make it 
the guarantor of the “worth of the 
individual.” In essence, they are 
pagan statements and not much 
more than assertions of the selfish- 
ness of man, which believes he has 
value. 

Man has no other value than that 
which God puts upon him. In him- 
self he has no value, except what he 
can make other men agree to. Indi- 
viduals and nations proclaim their 
own worth and spend most of their 
lives in trying to compel others to 
recognize their worth. Many of those 


gram of parish education is a con- 
tinuing program, reaching not only 
into every Sunday of the entire year 
but also into all the days lying be- 
tween all the Sundays. The mem- 
bers of the Parish and Church 
School Board as well as members of 
the staff render a year-round service. 


From May 9 to June 24 


(Continued from page 9) 
we cannot ascertain some intangible 
benefits which we believe were re- 
ceived. How many families were in- 
duced to begin family devotions, we 
do not know. Nor do we know how 
many of our young people may have 
been helped to avoid some of the 
pitfalls incident to marriage—though 
we do know many of them attended 
the instruction series. These things 
we do know: That an average of 50 
attendance tabs were returned each 
week. That an average of 141 peo- 
ple attended the seven services, as 
compared: to 144 on the six Lenten 
Sundays. And to these 141 could 
legitimately be added the 27 average 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


assertions are as valuable as “fiat” 
money—hbetween the assertion and 
the value is only so much connection 
as force can evoke. 

God does put value on man. He 
considers man as the highest of His 
creatures. For man He gave His 
only Son—so great was his appraisal 
of man. To search for the lost coin, 
the lost sheep, the lost son, God con- 
siders not even the sacrifice of Him- 
self too great. To bring man to the 
value of His own image, He sends 
His Son and His Spirit into the 
world. Surely no higher value. of 
man has ever been conceived or pro- 
claimed than in Holy Scriptures. 

But to claim that you can discard 
all of the doctrines of Christian faith 
except that of the value of man is 
the height of absurdity—to which 
modern university education has at- 
tained. The glory and worth of the 
individual are bound up inextricably 
with the Christian religion. The 
guarantee of the worth of man is 


faith in God. When a generation 


loses its faith in God it has no foun- 
dation for a faith in the value of man. 


at the midweek services, since these 
had never been held before. Yes, 165 
people attended a series of midweek 
meetings that had not been held be- 
fore, in a year when Lenten mid- 
week attendances were far below 
par because of interfering war work. 
From the experience of five years at 
Augsburg Church, and several in a 
former congregation, the writer can 
safely assert that such a “Pilgrimage 
Through Pentecost,” will help sus- 
tain a higher level of church attend- 
ance through the Trinity festival. 


ASSISTANCE ASKED 


The recent ruling by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department which asks the addition 
of “delivery district numbers” to addresses 
hitherto satisfactory can be accepted by 
the secretary’s office of the U. L. C. A. if 
each minister of the Church will promptly 
send to the secretary’s office his name, ad- 
dress, and district number. This addition 
is needed at once for the clerical directory 
in the 1944 Year Book. 

Send address to 

W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary, 
39 East 35th Street, 
New York (16), N. Y. 


Statistics and Education 


Canada Synod's Size and Policies Presented at 1943 Convention 


By W. H. KNAUFF 


OFFICERS OF THE CANADA SYNOD (L. to r.): Vice-president A. G. Jacobi, 
President J. H. Reble, D.D., Secretary C. H. Little, D.D., Statistician 
O. Stockman, and Treasurer H. R. Mosig 


Tue beautiful and restful country- 
side at Brodhagen in Essex County 
provided the setting for the annual 
meeting of the Canada Synod June 
15-20. St. Peter’s Church, spacious, 
and with its rich and complete ap- 
pointments, created an atmosphere 
of worshipful retreat and inspired to 
an earnestness and zeal for the 
transaction of the Church’s business. 
The members of St. Peter’s, in whose 
homes the 150 pastors and delegates 
were lodged, were kindly generous 
in their hospitality. The Rev. and 
Mrs. William Schultz, the genial 
hosts, were directly responsible for 
the courage shown to entertain 
synod in such times as these. 

Of course Dr. E. A. Tappert of the 
Board of American Missions was 
present throughout the convention. 
He has become so much a regular 
attendant that we feel synod could 
hardly convene without his guiding 
and inspiring influence. He ad- 
dressed synod on the subject so close 
to his heart—Home Missions. 

Then as visitor we had a Lehman 
(layman) who is a pastor, the fra- 
ternal delegate of the Manitoba 
Synod, the Rev. H. Lehman, Ph.D., 
of Winnipeg. Bringing greetings 
from his synod, he declared that he 
looked forward to the day when 
there will be a United Lutheran 
Church in Canada. 

Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Wit- 
tenberg College, was the wise choice 
as representative of the U. L. C. A. 
His ever-ready desire to serve and 
to be helpful is apparent from his 
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two addresses and his doctrinal 
paper, “Freedom in Christ.” He told 
of the work carried on by the Church 
in missions, education, and service; 
of the growing spirit of unity among 
all Lutheran bodies in America. 
Speaking of Lutheran World Action, 
Dr. Tulloss remarked: ‘‘The missions 
so well supported up to three years 
ago have been left without any sup- 
port from the home base, as the war 
has caused the supply lines to be cut 
off. But it is a glorious chapter in 
our history that the churches of 


North America came to their sup- 


port.” 

Missionary A. F. A. Neudoerffer 
of India was present throughout and 
gave information and inspiration on 
the floor of synod and in an illus- 
trated lecture Friday evening. 


STATISTICS 


A total of 102 congregations are 
being served by 65 pastors preaching 


FATHERS AND 
SONS SERVING 
THE CHURCH IN 
THE CANADA 
SYNOD 


CL. to r.) 
Dr. J. H. Reble 
and son, Otto; 
the Rev. O. T. C. 
Stockman and 
son, Martin; 
Dr. C. H. Little 
and son, Arthur; 
the Rev. W. H. 
Knauff and 
son, Karl 


the Gospel in four languages. Pro- 
fessors, chaplains, foreign mission- 
aries, and retired pastors bring the 
roll to 88 pastors. The Canada 
Synod has a confirmed membership 
of 23,205, an increase of 316. During 
1942, 355 more people communed 


than in the previous year; 78 per 


cent of the confirmed membership 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. But 
the Sunday school enrollment had a 
decrease of 288 pupils and 43 teach- 
ers. 

Nearly $32,000 was received on 
the budget—still $8,000 short. 
Twenty-four congregations, many of 


them missions, have paid their ap-— 


portionment in full. Synod will be 
free of debt by the end of this year 
if the congregations continue to pay 
their apportionment as well as they 
did in 1942. 

There are now about 11,000 Lu- 
theran men and women and ten 
chaplains in the armed forces of 
Canada. 
Canada.) 


HOME MISSIONS 


Very favorable were the reports 
of the twenty-seven missions in the 


(Note—this is from all 


synod. Progress, increased member-— 
ship, with increased finances and 
very substantial debt reduction, are 
noted. New work is being consid- 
ered in Toronto, London, and other 
centers where large war industries 
are located. Synod expressed its ap- 


preciation to the Board of American 


Missions for the interest shown and 
financial aid given our missions; also ~ 
to the Women’s Missionary Society © 


for liberal financial support. 


EDUCATION 

Our college and seminary at. 
Waterloo continue to make progress. 
High tribute was paid to the work 


The Lutheran : 


f 


of the late president, Dr. F. B. 


Clausen, who labored so zealously to 
establish the importance of Chris- 
tian education in the minds of Cana- 
dian people. Eight college students 


and one seminarian were graduated 


-ident. 


in May. Some long overdue im- 
provements have been made to 
buildings and grounds, and more are 
needed and will be undertaken. The 
Ladies’ Seminary Auxiliary as well 
as the Lutheran Brotherhood are 
actively interested. Capital indebt- 


-edness has again seen a good reduc- 


tion, and several handsome bequests 
have been received. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS DISCUSSED 


The Board of Governors had rec- 
ommended that “synod give very 
serious consideration to the trend to- 
wards Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools,” and synod did enter 
into a lively discussion. Some pas- 
tors reported that they, together 
with other Protestant ministers of 
their respective towns, are already 
doing this important work. Some 
favored the “released time” idea. A 
committee will study the matter fur- 
ther and report next year. 

Synod is to have a full-time pres- 
Action, however, was de- 
ferred for at least two years. The 
committee will study the matter. 

The Lutheran Summer Camp will 


_ again be held at Fisher’s Glen on 


Lake Erie: for girls, August 1-8; for 
boys, August 8-15. 

Evangelism is being increasingly 
stressed in the synod. 

The Contributory Pension Plan 
was discussed, together with a Group 
Pension Plan in co-operation with 
the Annuities Department of the 
Dominion government. The matter 
was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

Much discussion was given to pas- 


toral changes. Attention was called 


_ by the committee to a “Guide to the 


Church,” adopted at the Baltimore 
convention, which reads: “The con- 


: gregation’s right of termination of 


the contractual relationship shall be 


exercised only after consultation 
_ with the president of synod and after 


~ the same prayerful consideration has 


been used that was invoked at the 


_ issuance of the original call, and that 
_ it shall become effective by a two- 
_ thirds majority of all votes cast at a 


# 


; ‘duly called congregational meeting.” 
_ This action was endorsed by synod. _ 
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ERNEST F. EILERT—christian and Citizen 


Tue life of Ernest F. Eilert, whose death occurred June 26 at his home 
in Pelham Manor, New York, was a rare combination of consecrations. 
From early youth and throughout the six and seventy years allotted to him, 
he was responsive to the teachings of the Christian religion. He found joy 
in the responsibilities of his family, and they rewarded his love for them in 
a domestic circle of intimate and congenial relations. In business he was 
industrious and successful, with a practical perception of the type of or- 
ganization that consists in sharing opportunities, obligations, and remunera- 
tion. As a citizen he was keenly responsive to the requirements for his 
community, commonwealth, and nation, giving time and talent to the calls 


for civic service. In all these spheres 
of activity his life was integrated by a 
confident faith in his God and in the 
satisfactions of an approving conscience. 

Mr. Eilert was born in New York 
City August 1, 1866. He was confirmed 
in St. John’s Church, Christopher St., 
of that city. At the age of fourteen, 
when his father died, it was necessary 
for him to enter upon a gainful oc- 
cupation. He was not diverted from 
his interest in his church. On the con- 
trary, he was happy in associations 
that were helpful and inspiring to him, 
conducive to the formation of a vig- 
orous Christian, business character. 
Many of these friendships continued 
throughout the entirety of his life. 

He often mentioned with apprecia- 
tion his first job, which was that of 
office boy with the David William Com- 
pany, publishers of The Iron Age. This 
was his introduction to the printing 
business. The connection that began in 
a very humble way was widened and 
deepened, and became in due time the 
Eilert Printing Company, by which 
several important and widely cir- 
culated journals were printed. 


Talent for Management 


In connection with business obliga- 
tions that might be described. as per- 
sonal, he saw the connections between 
the individual and the groups of indi- 
viduals by which American economic 
enterprises are stabilized. He was pres- 
ident of the United Typothetae of 
America. He was chairman of the board 
of directors of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association. He was the 
head of the Musical Courier Publishing 
Company for fifteen years. One thinks 
correctly in this connection of the 
apostle’s phrase used in Paul’s letter 
to the Romans, “not slothful in busi- 
ness.” 

It was not chiefly as a business man, 
however, that Mr. Eilert’s life made its 
imprint upon Lutheranism in the 
United States. It was in the early 1880’s 
that a small group of older youths in 
the Sunday school of St. John’s Church, 
New York, felt the need of association 
in the work of the church. The par- 
ticipation of young people was espe- 
cially upon their minds. Mr. Hilert 


Dr. Ernest F. Eilert 


took an active and a leading part in the 
discussions and operations of this group. 
A young men’s association was formed. 
It gradually grew into the Luther 
League of the State of New York, of 
whose founding this year’s convention 
is the fiftieth anniversary. The League 
had hoped that their founder—who was 
also the first president of the Luther 
League of America—might participate 
in their anniversary rejoicings. 


Journal Started 


Experience with the influence of 
periodicals persuaded Mr. Hilert to in- 
terest himself in a monthly journal by 
which the power of this newly formed 
League could be spread. What began 
in a very small way gradually became 
more exclusive and became the val- 
uable monthly, The Luther League Re- 
view, the official organ of the Luther 
League of America. 

Activities such as these attracted the 
attention of the Publication Society of 
the former General Synod to Mr. Eilert, 
and he was elected to membership in 
that organization. By that time his ex- 
panded knowledge of all that con- 
cerned the business of printing made 
him invaluable in the publication in- 
terests of the General Synod. When the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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New York’s Governor Dewey 


On the Rights of the People Everywhere to 


Intellectual and Religious Liberty 


Peace Pillar 


THE success of Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York in dealing with graft 
and vice in America’s metropolis not 
only won him the governorship of 
“The Empire State” but made the 
whole nation familiar with his name. 
He has achieved an unsurpassed 
reputation for courageous citizen- 
ship. One can expect his views on 
“a just and permanent peace” to 
have merit. 

Hither by choice or by assignment 
his contribution to the Six Pillars 
deals with Number Six; that is, he 
deals with the “Establishment of the 
Principle of the Rights of Peoples 
Everywhere to Intellectual and Re- 
ligious Liberty.” 

Certain phases of his article make 
one wish he might be asked “to 
elucidate” their significance. For 
example, “The implemented will of 
mankind”—What is the nature of 


the implement of which he is think- - 


ing? The word interdependence as 
distinct from independence is used, 
as is also ‘“‘economic freedom.” 

In the absence of the Governor’s 
explanations our own must suffice. 
The article follows: 

All experience has shown that the 
best of laws can be rendered useless 
by poor administration, but even 
poor laws can be made to work un- 
der good leadership and administra- 
tion. The same will be true of the 
machinery to achieve a just and 
durable peace. 

Thus, the most skillfully devised 
political machinery for peace will be 
no better than the purposes and 
capacities of the human beings who 
direct it. Police forces will serve to 
keep peace only so long as they are 
controlled by the forces of good will. 


Two Essentials 

To achieve the basic objective we 
must recognize that, in the long run, 
peace rests on the implemented will 
of mankind. Essential to this will to 
peace are two fundamentals, first, 
spiritual faith which rests upon the 
dignity of the individual and equality 
among all human beings, and, sec- 
ond, sufficient knowledge among 
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Number Six 


peoples to provide continuous sup- 
port for an organized society which 
respects the right to individual free- 
dom. 

We have found the spiritual basis 
for peace within our own citizenry. 
Here Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, while holding vital and dis- 
tinctive faith, feel no urge to master 
and oppress others. Internationally, 
we See peace promoted by the shar- 
ing of great faiths by many in differ- 
ent lands. On the other hand, war 
comes whenever, as in Germany and 
Japan, a nation and race are deified 
and mastery of others is taught as a 
divine duty. 

As Americans, we must be pre- 
pared to insist that any organization 
for peace shall fully, frankly and 
boldly require of all participants a 
declaration establishing “in principle 
the right of individuals everywhere 
to religious and intellectual liberty.” 
Our whole experience and the his- 
tory of this war have taught us that 
this is a basic necessity. It is right. 
It is in accordance with the most 
fundamental of human impulses to 
seek God freely. 


Principles in Practice 


But, as the sixth Pillar also says, 
it is not enough to establish these 
rights “in principle”; we must seek 
to achieve them in practice. I am 
convinced that the peace will be only 
as durable as is our | 
success in achieving 
generally religious 
freedom in practice. 
This will require 
strong leadership and 
stout resistance to 
compromise. But | 
only thus shall this 
war end in a result 
worthy of the name 
of victory. 

Having learned 
from this war the 
truly interdependent 
relationship between 
peoples, we must 
also learn that sound 
relationships must 


be built upon respect and independ- 
ence. The interdependence of peo- 
ples does not require a system of 
international charity. We cannot buy 
peace in that way. What is required 
is a code of conduct which promotes 
the interests of all. 


Religion, Intelligence, Self-support 


For both religious and intellectual 
liberty, being fundamental to the 
freedom on which peace must be 
based, it is clear that individual 
economic freedom must also be 
achieved. As we seek the ultimate 
we must not forget the only means 
by which the ultimate can be made 
a reality. 

Just as surely as man does not 
have the free opportunity to work 
and to earn food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for himself and his family, he is 
not free. Inevitably those who con- 
trol man’s livelihood will use their 
power to control also his knowledge 
and beliefs. That is true whether the 
economic dictatorship be in Ger- 
many or in the United States, and 
whether it be exercised by organiza- 
tions of capital or labor or by those 
who bear the title of public office. 

These freedoms, interdependent as 
they are, belong, of course, to all 
men regardless of race, creed or 
color. The struggle for freedom and 
equality will go on ceaselessly in a 
world in which they are not fully 
achieved. Whether that struggle is to 
be violent or evolutionary depends 
on the sincerity with which the peace 
to come is built. If we insist upon 
recognition of the principles of re- 
ligious and intellectual freedom and 
seek to achieve them we may hope 
for a just and durable peace. It is 
not an impossibility. 


THY LIGHT 


By INA ERTMAN BARRES 


Lorp, we beseech Thee in this time of need, 
When blinded mankind, spurred by Satan’s creed 
Ignores Thy teachings Lord God, intercede. 


Thou Who art mindful of the sparrow’s fall, 
Who grieveth over worlds in darkness, call 
Thy children to Thee, Father of us all. 


Then in Thy chosen time, all men shall tread 
Thy paths of glory, Lord, and then, instead 
Of Satan’s darkness, see Thy Light ahead. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Lutheran 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life. 


Proverbs 4: 23 


“Heart trouble” is the common 
ailment these hectic days. Guard the 
heart “with all diligence” against 
over-strain or mistreatment. That 
applies also in a figurative sense. 
Something is vitally wrong at the 
“heart” of humanity, as evidenced 
by the widespread breakdowns in 
the social and economic orders, and 
in the moral and spiritual lapses in 
the family and the individual. Chris- 
tianity is the cure. The transfusion 
of “the blood of the Lamb” is the 
only power that can save and re- 
store to spiritual life and health. 


+ + + 
Having a good conscience. 


I Peter 3: 16 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE devotes a 
chapter of his popular book, One 
World, to the impressions made on 
him by American missionaries. This 
writer-traveler emphasizes the im- 
portance of the far-flung service 
rendered by the Christian mission- 
ary to “the cause of good will” 
among the nations. The selfish and 


‘often conscienceless efforts of trades- 


men and government mandates to 
exploit the more backward peoples 
and their resources is in marked 
contrast with the self-sacrificing la- 
bors of ministers of the gospel, with 
their hospitals, schools and churches. 
“Having a good conscience” in one’s 
attitude and dealings is better than 
having a good commercial rating 
with the backing of a powerful army 
and navy, for the winning of friends 
and the furtherance of good will. 


~ + + 


Cleave to that which is good. 
Romans 12:9 


TueE problems in the homeland are 
as alarming in many ways as those 
at the battle front. Labor troubles, 
race riots, political confusion, eco- 
nomic uncertainty, breaking up of 
families through enlistments, shift- 
ing of masses of the population and 


crowding into congested areas, up- 


setting of plans in business, letting 


, down of standards in education, and 
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above all, lapsing of spiritual life and 
moral conduct, cause deep concern 
to the church as well as the state. 
Amidst the confusion and uncertain- 
ties that distract and threaten to 
ditch us, we need to take firm hold 
of the wheel and hearken to the 
ancient warning, “Cleave to that 
which is good.” 


+ + + 


The good man out of the good 


treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is good. Luke 6: 45 


In a recent ordination sermon Dr. 
O. F. Blackwelder’s advice to the 
ministry was: “Be good.—Be useful. 
—Be courageous.” Goodness, he em- 
phasized, is mightier than greatness. 
While Jesus said, “None is good save 
one, even God,” all who have His 
spirit can approach the ideal in Him, 
the infinitely “Good,” and bring 


‘forth in good measure that which is 


good. According to the Bible cata- 
logue, that means good treasure, 
good fruit, good works, good gifts, 
making the good confession, telling 
the good tidings, and fighting the 
good fight. Goodness is relative. Its 
dominance in us depends upon God’s 
domination of us. 


+ + + 


Turn away from evil, and do 


good. I Peter 3: 11 


It is significant that the unity 
manifest among the United Nations 
for the common defense is evident 


‘also in their post-war planning. The 


stress is being placed on the com- 
mon good as to future protection, 
food production and _ distribution, 
monetary standards and interna- 
tional trade. The nations are plan- 
ning to “turn away from” the evils 
that lead into war if possible and to 
co-operate in a united society of na- 
tions, each free and independent but 
all mutually helpful. Positive good- 
ness, and not salvation only, is God’s 
desire for our national as for our 
personal life. 


+ + + 


And who is he that will harm you, 
if ye be zealous of that which is 
good P I Peter 3: 13 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


TRUE goodness is not only positive 
but zealous. Like the fire that sweeps 
all in its path, the consuming pas- 
sion of a zealous good man cannot 
be extinguished. The greater a 
man’s goodness, the stronger is the 
opposition against him. Christ Him- 
self was the target of sharpest crit- 
icism and of attacks that culminated 
in revilings and lashings by His 
enemies until they seemed to tri- 
umph in His crucifixion. But neither 
He nor His true followers can be 
permanently harmed by the assaults 
of evil men or of demons. 


+ + + 


The path of the righteous is as 
the dawning light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect 
day. Proverbs 4: 18 


In the book, Ecce Homo, Jesus is 
seen as He faces the world at the 
outset of His earthly career and 
plans for the building of His spir- 
itual empire. He chose the untried 
and humanly impossible way of self- 
sacrifice and of Calvary’s seeming 
failure. He chose the Cross. He 
built according to the plumb-line of 
Sinai’s law, down-right and upright 
in moral righteousness; but also ac- 
cording to the level of God’s mercy 
that crosses justice at right angles. 
He wrought then a circle of love 
which wreathed those cold, hard 
cross lines with a crown of glory. 
Throughout succeeding ages has 
beamed thence as from the Sun of 
righteousness a light that illumines 
the path of those who seek the dawn- 
ing of the day of Christ’s Kingdom. 


PRAYER 


AtmicHty God, Who canst bring 
good out of evil and make even the 
wrath of men to turn to Thy praise: 
We beseech Thee so to order and 
dispose the issues of this war, that 
we may be brought to a lasting 
peace; and that the nations of the 
world may be united in a firm fel- 
lowship for the promotion of Thy 
glory and the good of all mankind; 
through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Getods the Drosk 


WE express our prompt and ap- 
preciative editorial acknowledgment 
to the Detroit News of June 26 for 
its resume of an article that was 
published in THe LuTHERAN under 
date of June 23. We refer to the de- 
scription by Sister Margaret Fry of 
her work and environment at Wil- 
low Run, Mich., where an important 
war plant has been speedily brought 
into production. Unfortunately for 
the housing of the thousands of men 
and women who run the machines, 
the equipment needed for the san- 
itation, recreation, schooling and 
worship, is not yet sufficient. Com- 
munity life has its essential require- 
ments. The results of neglecting 
their provision are not lessened by 
the objectives of an enterprise nor 
by the lack of demands by the peo- 
ple most concerned. 

Sister Margaret Fry was assigned 
to Willow Run in order that a com- 
munity, among whom are many Lu- 
therans, may have the direction for 
which her consecration and training 
give her capacity. THE LUTHERAN in 
seeking a description of the activ- 
ities in which she is engaged had 
two purposes: one to inform its read- 
ers and their congregations concern- 
ing the ministry of mercy for which 
the deaconesses are fitted, and sec- 
ond, to imply to more women the 
call of the church that they should 
examine their fitness for this very 
blessed and fruitful life work. 

But the presentation of the Wil- 
low Run diaconate by the Detroit 
journal demonstrates an attitude of 
the secular press of America and 
Canada. Their willingness to aid in 
arousing public sentiment in behalf 
of good deeds should be taken for 
granted, and information for their 
use made proniptly and tersely 
available. Sometimes “letters to the 
editor” and “thanks for co-opera- 
tion” are helpful factors. Except 
where partisan or sectarian policies 
are encountered, a newspaper is 
sensitive to approval and prefers to 
avoid reasons for just criticisms. 
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BY MR. EILERT'S AID 


CHURCH papers as well as secular 
journals have that to which they 
“point with pride” and among these 
qualities regularity of publication 
ranks high. THe LuTHERAN, for ex- 
ample, has not skipped a week since 
its Number 1 of Volume I appeared 
May 1, 1919. There have been de- 
lays in delivery, especially when 
holidays “gang up” on publication or 
when the post office service is bur- 
dened beyond its routine capacity by 
political, national or international 
events. But none of these circum- 
stances has cost the subscriber so 
much as one week’s issue. 

But in 1922, only the prompt aid 
which the late Mr. Eilert put at the 
disposal of THe LutTHERAN through 
the facilities of the Eilert .Printing 
Company of New York provided the 
means of maintaining this record. A 
widespread strike among printers in 
Philadelphia stopped the presses of 
the U. L. C. A. printing plant, which 
was then located at Ninth and San- 
som: Streets, Philadelphia. Many 
periodicals published in the Quaker 
City were compelled to omit one or 
more numbers in publication. THE 
LUTHERAN was taken on by Mr. 
Eilert and printed in New York. 
Three days was the extent of the 
delay encountered. 

During the period of publication 
and mailing in New York, approx- 
imately a year, the editor spent one 
day a week in one section of the 
Eilert Printery. Thus “Manage- 
ment” in action came weekly under 
his observation. He saw the division 
of labor, the flow of production, and 
some of the articulations involved in 
obtaining business and delivering 
the goods to a satisfied customer. To 
a slight degree (thanks largely to 
Mr. Eilert’s sponsorship) he dis- 
cerned the “feel” of the plant’s per- 
sonnel for each other, and for their 
several jobs. In the main those at 
work appeared to us as a congenial 
crowd. The American citizen’s at- 
tribute of self-respect occasionally 


became visible. We one day heard 
the superintendent’s “rumblings of 
discontent” while listening to a 
patron’s protest against abbreyiating 
her contribution. She wanted just 
one more page inserted in a maga- 
zine edited and published by the 
Hilert Printing Company. The strug- 
gle between unreasonableness and 
politeness was interesting to watch. 
We have the personal esteem for 
the late Dr. Eilert which was de- 
veloped by years of association with 
him in the Board of Publication and 
in the Committee on Church Papers. 
We have admiration for the contri- 
butions it was his pleasure and priv- 
ilege to make to the enterprises of 
the Church we all sincerely love. 
But in a particular niche of memory 
we cherish impressions made by ob- 
servations of his business energy and 
talent for management. The grace of 
God is neither an alien nor a refugee 
in the enterprises of our complicated 
economy, when men entitled to it by 
faith in their Lord seek its aid in 
their contacts with daily business. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ACTIVITIES . 


For several years thoughtful mem- 
bers of the non-Roman Catholic sec- 
tions of the United States and Can- 
ada have observed with anxiety the 
untiring efforts of the hierarchy to 
restore the political and economic 
influence of the Papacy to global and 
exclusive scope. Under the leader- 
ship of Popes Pius XI and XII, a 
highly centralized degree of hierar- 
chical control over the vast eccle- 
siastical resources of the Catholic 
Church has been attained. During 
the same period, the “apostolate of 
Catholic action” has been developed, 
so that also the laity of Catholicism 
has been permeated with a church 
consciousness of which the first dic- 
tate is unquestioned obedience to 
the desires and directions of the 
church, that is, of the hierarchy. _ 

A startling exhibition of the exer- 
cise of this power of authority was 
made in Spain when the will of the. 
people was expressed in the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish republic, 
which was later annulled by the 
support given Franco by the J esuits | 
and other religious orders. It may 
be that the Vatican was kept in the 
dark officially about the hookup be- 
tween a Spanish dictatorship and 
Mr. Hitler; but the fact is on record 
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that when the press in America 
showed sympathy for the republican 
form of government which had dis- 
placed the monarchical regime in 
Spain, the Roman Catholic Church 
lost no time in threatening American 
journals with a boycott if they con- 
tinued to express opposition to the 
Franco rebellion. And in demonstra- 
tion of the cartilaginous character of 
most. of the editors be it said that 
they ‘“‘piped down.” 


Editors Disapprove 


Neither the Lutheran Church nor 
its official press has been silent about 
the extension of privileges to the 
Roman Catholic prelates and their 
constituencies. But we have realized 
with sadness that the principles of 
the Reformation which have -the 
creedal sponsorship by a great ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States and Canada have been sys- 
tematically “shushed” by Protestant 


leaders who have exalted tolerance. 


as the mantle to hide doctrinal in- 
fidelity and fear of controversy. 
There was great satisfaction among 
the Lutheran editors present at the 
1943 meeting of the Associated 
Church Press when a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the appointment 
of a committee to draft an editorial 
on Catholic pressure activities. The 
committee consists of able journal- 
ists: Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 


The Churchman; J. Edward Mosely, 


The Christian Evangelist, and L. O. 
Hartman, Zion’s Herald. The first of 
what Tue LuTHERAN hopes will be a 
series of “releases” is in hand. Its 
first half has suggested our com- 
ments. We quote further: 


Thousands of letters from Roman 


Catholics poured into newspaper of- 


fices and radio stations during the 
period of the war in Spain, threatening 
a reader boycott of these mediums of 
communication—and many times an 
advertising boycott—if facts and opin- 
ions adverse to the Fascist regime in 
Spain and to the Catholic church con- 
tinued to be printed. These pressure 
groups have continued their threats— 
with success which should be alarming 
—to the present moment. They have 
been successful because neither news- 
papers nor radio stations can afford the 
overwhelming cost involved in loss of 
the advertising by which they live— 
and because the voice of Protestantism 
is silent. 

The pressure of the Roman Church 
is so strong today that broadcasters are 
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unable even to comment on the ap- 
peasement efforts. and international 
diplomatic negotiations which are now 
going on in Rome. These efforts are so 
successful that broadcasters find them- 
selves censored when they point out 
that it is incongruous for the Vatican to 
ask now that the bombing of cities be 
stopped when there were no similar re- 
quests while Amsterdam, Warsaw, 
Coventry and Belgrade were blitzed. 
These Roman Catholic pressures are so 
strong that it has been impossible for 
any broadcaster to mention the fact 
that the Holy See established diplo- 
matic relations with Japan within ten 
days after Pearl Harbor, although the 
radio is flooded with sinister specula- 
tions as to why Russia has diplomatic 
relations with Japan—this notwith- 
standing the fact that the Russians can- 
not afford to open a second front be- 
fore the Allies open a second front. 
This is particularly important in view 
of the fact that practically the only or- 
ganized body of opinion which con- 
tinues publicly to oppose better Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations is the political 
leadership of the Roman church. 

A few years ago one of America’s 
most powerful weeklies printed a se- 
lection of pictures in a social welfare 
field not approved by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Thousands of letters, 
threatening a reader boycott if the of- 
fense were repeated, disturbed those 
responsible for the journal to the point 
where staff members discussed the 
problem for hours. Later a letter from 
one of the most powerful representa- 
tives of the hierarchy added the threat 
of an advertisers’ boycott. Similar in- 
stances can be extensively multiplied. 

When Protestant journals or indi- 
viduals take issue with such pressure 
procedures, Catholics immediately raise 
the cry of “intolerance” and “making 
for disunity.” It is a strong weapon 
against Protestants, as Catholics well 
know. Catholic critics assert that Prot- 
estants are attacking their “religion,” 
when they know that the attack is 
merely against such Catholic practices 
as those here under discussion. If Prot- 
estants continue to give way under 
such false charges, they deserve to lose 
their long-established rights of free- 
dom of speech and action. In the mean- 
time, America is paying a heavy pen- 
alty for their failure to exercise those 
rights. Protestant editors are eager to 
promote goodwill and religious toler- 
ance, but will be unable successfully to 
combat such emotional movements as 
the A. P. A. and the Ku Klux Klan if 
the Roman Catholic pressure program 
continues. 


Public Sentiment Heeded 


Public opinion can be effective 
against Roman Catholic pressures. One 


ny 


of many possible illustrations is found 


‘in the experience of the Lutheran 


Church. In 1928 a motion picture called 
Freedom, portraying the history of the 
Reformation, was brought to this coun- 
try. The New York State Board of 
Censorship demanded the elimination 
of sub-titles and scenes which pre- 
sented the story of Reformation “pro- 
test” against Roman Catholic practices 
of the day, such as the sale of indul- 
gences, heresy, the Roman court of in- 
quisition, Papal doctrines and so on. 
The board wrote: “The reasons for the 
above eliminations are: ‘sacrilegious,’ 
‘tend to incite to crime,’ and ‘in- 
human.’” The deletions would have 
cut the historic heart out of the film. 
The Lutherans put on a nationwide 
campaign which resulted in the send- 
ing of more than 40,000 letters to the 
censorship board. This brought the 
withdrawal of the original demands for 
deletions and the release of the film. 

The historic essence of Protestantism 
has been its fighting determination to 
reveal the truth. Let it exercise that 
determination today. 


God-given Pleasures 


Contributed by MARY R. STADER, 
Somers Point, N. J. 


Tus afternoon, as I stood in my 
garden and gazed out into the 
brightness of the day, the loveliness 
that met my eye was overpowering. 
The sky was so blue, the sunshine 
so brilliant, the foliage so fresh and 
verdant, the flowers so colorful, that 
I could scarcely endure the poignant 
beauty of it all. There came to my 
mind the words of the Psalmist, “I 
will praise the Lord with my whole 
heart. ... The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein.” 

The pleasures that God gives us 
are real and eternal. They can be 
had without money and without 
price. Who has not felt the rapture 
of a May morning, when the air was 
filled with the song of birds and the 
fragrance of flowers? Who has not 
marveled at the roseate loveliness of 
a day in June, new born, or thrilled 
to the splendor of a golden sunset? 

God-given pleasures uplift the soul 
and revive the spirit. They make us 
forget this world of chaos and man’s 
brutality to man. They enable us to 
commune with our Creator and give 
us a foretaste of celestial joy and 
happiness. A bird on the wing, a 
song in the air—a token of spring 
and God everywhere. 
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TEN PLAGUES AND MOSES 


"Power Diplomacy" in Which Egypt Lost 


Exodus 5: 22, 23; 6: 1-7; 12:51. The Sunday School Lesson for August | 


Daniet WEBSTER began his famous reply to Hayne in the United States 
Senate with the plea that the senators should get back to the issue on which 
they were required to vote. So in the series of excerpts from the Old 
Testament which supply the Scripture texts for twelve of this quarter’s 
adult Sunday school lessons, we are not to lose sight of the main thought. 
The narrative provides data for the revelation of God in the making of a 
nation. It is a proposition of such tremendous import as to challenge us to 
rise above what is temporal and small. 


It is germane to reading chapters five 
to twelve of the Book of Exodus that 
the writer of the narrative be kept in 
the foreground and his reason for giv- 
ing permanent form to the events in 
which he was a leading factor. The 
name of the author is Moses. He put 
what happened into a form that made 
the extraordinary development of the 
descendants of Abraham communicable 
from one generation to the next until 
the day of the Messiah had come. 

Having placed the writer and his 
career in relation to the divine will to 
provide setting and identification to the 
only begotten Son of God, one is pre- 
pared to appraise participants in the 
situation which is described in the 
Book of Exodus. Some of the prelim- 
inaries were related in Moses’ book of 
beginnings, namely, Genesis, which 
ends with the death of Joseph, that son 
of Abraham through whom Jehovah 
enabled the posterity of the patriarch 
to grow into such national proportions 
as would justify striking out “on their 
own” to occupy the land appointed to 
them. As is usually true at the so- 
called crises in human affairs, two fig- 
ures are the foci of action at that point. 


Ruler and Subject 


One of these is Moses, the “fortun- 
ately” rescued child of an Egyptian 
wholesale plan to check the growth of 
aliens among the haughty followers of 
Isis and Osiris. The four score years 
from the fragile basket in the Nile 
River to the burning bush on the plains 
of Midian were in themselves such as 
might have happened to anyone, since 
their distinction arose from what came 
during a third and following forty 
years. For this period and for the man 
whose leadership provides first escape 
and then conquest, there are no par- 
/allels. 

The second figure is a Pharaoh “who 
knew not Joseph.” No doubt the four 
words translate a Hebrew phrase which 
was a conventional expression for the 
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disfavor of kings and the plots and 
counterplots that characterized the 
daily life of rulers and their contem- 
poraries. The comings and goings of 
court favorites are many times pivotal 
in the Old Testament’s annals, just as 
they stalk across the stage in secular 
histories. Even in America, where the 
theory of government is hostile to em- 
phasis upon individuals and cliques, 
there have been occasions when the in- 
fluences of partisanship were both un- 
wise and eventually harmful. 

But neither Moses nor the Pharaoh 
of that era in Egyptian history resorted 
to intrigues or “the indirect ways of 
diplomacy.” ‘The Hebrew leader, his 
natural timidity of character partly 
strengthened by the company of his 
older brother Aaron and repeatedly 
given orders by Jehovah, told the 
Egyptian ruler, “Let my people go.” It 
was a demand for which no compro- 
mise could be substituted: destiny, that 
is, the divine plan for the children of 
Israel, was in command. It was not the 
lessening of hardships but obedience to 
God that Moses demanded. 

Pharaoh’s attitude had no complica- 
tions. He and his government had 
needs, bricks among them. A numerous 
body of enslaved workmen was supply- 
ing this want. Let them go? The idea 
was absurd, as the king and his ad- 
visers saw the situation. Not only was 
the answer to the spdkesmen for the 
Hebrews a curt no, but more difficult 
tasks and more brutal treatment were 
applied by the Egyptian taskmasters. 
How modernly human it all seems in 
these days of national strife. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 26-August 1 
a God Fromibes Deliverance. Exodus 5: 22— 


M. 
T. God Keeps His Promise. Exodus 12:50, 51. 
W. God Delivered David. I Samuel 17: 37, 45-47. 
Th. God Delivered Daniel. Daniel 6: 16-23. 

F. God Delivers from Disease. Luke 13: 10-16. 
Sat. God Delivers from Prison. Acts 16: 22-32. 
Ss. sod. peuwess from Sin and Satan. Mark 


Ky Nathan PZ. Melhorn 


Also easily discerned in the narra- 
tive is the zeal with which the head 
men of Pharaoh’s administration seized 
upon the opportunity to apply force to 
those over whom their king had placed 
them. Humans display two evil pas- 
sions upon which tyrants call when 
some form of persecution is decreed. 
Selfishness and cruelty never lack ex- 
hibitors when an occasion to exercise 
authority is granted. 


The Ten Plagues 


What happened was a contest be- 
tween cruelties and catastrophes. On 
the’ slaves fell those forms of pain and 
misery which ingenious servants of 
power invent in an ascending scale and 
then apply to break the will of the vic- 
tims of imperious masters. But Moses 
countered with plagues. These, like the 
punishments inflicted by the taskmast- 
ers, grew in intensity. What began 
with a phenomenon on the waters of 
the Nile ended with the stroke of death 
in the king’s palace. 

These stages of conflict have sig- 
nificance. They indicate values on the 
part of Egyptians and Hebrews. It took 
a series of disasters to convince a self- 
ish, stubborn, ill-advised, and pagan 
tyrant that it would be more profitable 
for him and his government to release 
those in whose name and for whose 
sake infliction after infliction fell upon 
him and his nation. 

The Hebrews were in need of educa- 
tion by suffering in order to be fit for 
the events yet to come. Both time and 
experience were needed to make them 
fit to be the “chosen people.” One may 
be sure that Moses and the elders 
taught them in very plain language 
that they were the agents for something 
more than escape from slavery. 

And thinking of “power politics,” of 
which we read and about which we 
often hear, there is a pattern in the 
struggle between one Moses acting for 
God and one Pharaoh who represented 
the interests of a proud and imperious - 
people that could have been studied to 
advantage at one city of France some 
twenty-five years ago. 

Power and its application, justice 
and human rights, purposes immediate 
and ultimate—these were in the balance 
when Moses contended with Pharaoh 
to “let my people go.” The situation — 
was not exactly typical, since destiny 
was on the side of the Hebrews. But 
abstract ethical principles were violated 
by Pharaoh and heeded by Moses. 
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Ky Lays John pes 
Christianity Makes Life Happter—John 16: 22-33 


Happiness is not an end to be 
achieved. It is a by-product of the life 
of faith. If this seems a trite saying, 
too suggestive of commencement ora- 
tions and baccalaureates, look about 
you and see the uncounted numbers of 
people who are making happiness the 
goal of living. Claiming the right to be 
happy, they refuse every duty that 
might prove to be unpleasant. Moral 
laws seem too restrictive. Anything 
seems right that promises amusement. 

The quest of happiness leads men a 
merry and fruitless chase. They go 
places and do things; they rush and 
hurry from one excess to another; they 
eat and drink too much and too often; 
and in the end they find no real hap- 
piness. Happiness is a state of mind 
and heart, rooted in unselfishness. Its 
perfect growth can be found only in 
the soil of faith. 

Depend on God for happiness, not on 
your own effort. Jesus promises His 
disciples the mighty power of God, 
available to them through prayer. If 
they share His Spirit, they will know 
what kind of prayers to offer and they 
will receive the answer. Jesus has 
overcome the world for them, and by 
faith they may share in His victory. 


Thoughtful Faith 


The faith that brings happiness is 
more than an instinct. Men often cry 
to God in hours of peril, when their 
faith has little foundation on which to 
build. From the first world war came 
the definition of faith: “Betting your 
life that there is a God.” In one sense 
that may be a true statement. In an- 
other it is not. Betting suggests un- 
certainty, taking a chance. We do not 
take any risks when we really believe 
in God. 

The world has read with sympathetic 
interest the stories of men adrift for 
days on rubber rafts or lost in the 
jungles. Invariably there is a record of 
prayer. The real pathos of the stories 
of these prayers is the ignorance of the 
language of prayer. Certainly these 
prayers reach the throne of grace, but 
they are so often on the level of “Now 
I lay me down to sleep” and other 
prayers we teach our children. There 
is little grounding in the Bible, little 
clear knowledge of God. 
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Faith is a matter of the mind as well 
as of the heart. Without knowledge 
faith is superstition. To know that God 
the Father sent His Son to save us 
brings meaning into prayer. To know 
that the forgiveness of sins and life 
eternal are gifts of God’s grace drives 
away the fears that menace our happi- 
ness. Where this faith rests there is no 
room for worry and anxiety. No mat- 
ter how difficult life may seem, the soul 
is happy that can declare, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded He will keep me unto the ut- 
termost.” 


Trusting Faith 


We need a God Who is available if 
we are to find happiness. He must be 
something more than a first cause, a 
far-off impersonal power. It is the God 
revealed in Jesus Christ we need. Our 
hearts reach out for Him and do not 
reach in vain. Life no longer seems too 
difficult for us and death loses its ter- 
rors. The aged saint had achieved hap- 
piness who said, “When I die, I want 
to awaken so that I can see His face 
first.” Jesus Christ was so real to her 
that death became the prospect of see- 
ing Him face to face. 

Years ago G. Campbell Morgan de- 
scribed faith in one of his Northfield 
Bible lectures. He told of an open coal 
chute in the walk by the side of a 
house. The coal men had left with their 
truck and father was in the bin. His 


.little son came to the edge of the hole 


and looked down, but it was dark in 
the bin and he could see nothing. His 
daddy saw him standing there and 
called to him. He said, “I can’t see you, 
daddy, but I can hear you.” Then his 
daddy called, “Jump down and I will 
catch you.” Almost before he was 
ready, the little fellow was in his arms. 
“Faith is like that,” said Dr. Morgan. 
It is a jump in the dark, yet it is in the 
direction of a voice we know and trust. 
We have to believe in a personal God 
to be really happy. He is a God who 
knows us and loves us. He is a God who 
gives Himself for us, dying for us. 


Thrusting Faith 


The kind of faith that brings happi- 


ness is a driving, constraining power 
within our hearts that thrusts us out 


into the life of action. We do not 
achieve happiness in easy chairs. Too 
many live by proxy. They are like the 
old gentlemen pictured sitting in club 
house windows while the parade goes 
marching by. Goethe once wrote, “What 
you inherit from your fathers you must 
also earn for yourself.” That is true 
of our freedoms, and of our faith. 

“Faith without works is dead.” Serv- 
ice and sacrifice are the exercise of the 
soul. Without them faith becomes 
anemic and finally dies. Even the 
church needs this exercise, and nothing 
could have done more to vitalize the 
faith of our Church than Lutheran 
World Action. Some years ago the 
Luther League movement took on new 
life, and everywhere in the Church the 
League was gaining new respect. The 
secret was the first missionary objec- 
tive, the administration building for 
Andhra Christian College, India. The 
young people went way over the top 
of their financial goals, and in serving 
the young people of India in the name 
of the Lord they found prosperity for 
their own organization. 

As the story runs, there was a young 
man who inherited more money than 
he would ever need. He had been living 
rather aimlessly; but if he had any 
hobby, it was in the field of medicine. 
So he studied medicine, was graduated, 
and received his license to practice. 
Then he returned to the great house in 
the small town where he lived. He 


equipped a laboratory and amused 


himself with all kinds of interesting 
experiments. But he: would not prac- 
tice. Nor would he mingle more than 
absolutely necessary with his neighbors. 

An epidemic swept through the town. 
There were only two physicians, and 
one of them died. Still the rich young 
man remained in his house. Some 
ventured to come to his door to ask 
him to come and save the lives of their 
loved ones, but he curtly refused. Then 
one morning his yard was filled with 
a mob of angry people. They forced 
their way into his house. Threatening 
him, they forced him to take his doc- 
tor’s kit and go to the house of a neigh- 
bor. The story is long, but true to the 
principle we have been studying. First 
to save further trouble: with his neigh- 
bors, then because he had discovered a 
new interest in his patients, and finally 
because he had become absorbed in 
applying his knowledge to the saving of 
life, he won his way to the happiness 
that comes with sacrifice and service. 

The faith that brings happiness 
thrusts us out to apply our knowledge, 
to invest our talents, to give our lives 
for others, for Jesus’ sake. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, August 1. 
Next topic, “Why Some Pleasures May 
Be Dangerous.” 
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What Jesus Taught About Himself 


The Intention of Jesus. By John Wick Bowman. The Westminster Press. 263 


pages. $2.50. 


One of the most difficult tasks confronting students of the New Testa- 
ment today is to determine just what Jesus thought and taught about Him- 
self. The nature of our Gospel sources is such that different answers are 
possible, depending upon the religious experience and the philosophy of 


the interpreter. 

Some scholars say that Jesus thought 
of Himself asa prophet and nothing 
more, and that it was only after His 
death that His followers came to think 
of Him as the promised Messiah, the 
Son of God and the Son of man. The 
majority, however, hold that Jesus did 
claim to be the Messiah. But the ques- 
tion remains, What kind of Messiah did 
Jesus claim to be? What was His in- 
tention as He began His ministry and 
pursued His purpose until it led Him 
to the Cross? That is the problem with 
which this book is concerned. 

The author insists that the core of 
Jesus’ culture was Hebraic and not 
Hellenistic. But Jesus did not share 
the popular Pharisaic notion of a na- 
tionalistic political Messiah. His con- 
ception of the Messiahship was derived 
from the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. These prophets had much to say 
about a “Remnant” of the Hebrew peo- 
ple who. would remain faithful to their 
God. Then in the “Servant Songs” of 
the Second Isaiah there was a figure of 
one who suffered innocently for the 
good of his people. Jesus combined 
these two ideas and thought of Himself 
as “at once the Messiah of the Rem- 
nant and the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord.” 

Before Jesus, no one had thought of 
a Messiah who should suffer or a Son 
of man who should be humiliated. 
“Jesus, and He alone, was responsible 
for the fusion of the two prophetic con- 
cepts noted, and everything He ever 
said or did was motivated by His ‘in- 
tention’ to fulfill the demands of the 
resultant Suffering Servant, Messiah of 
the Remnant concept.” Jesus’ intention 
was to set up the Church, a fellowship 
of those who share the Kingdom within 
which the ethic of the Kingdom of God 
was to be realized. 

The book is devoted to proving that 
this was the intention of Jesus. Its con- 
clusions are opposed to the views of 
those advocates of the Social Gospel 
who think that Jesus aimed merely at 
having men carry into effect His eth- 
ical teachings, and who do not think 
that He laid much stress upon His own 

- person. It is also directed against the 
view that Jesus was an apocalyptist 
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who expected the near end of the 
world, but whose expectations proved 
to be illusions. The author’s aim is to 
show the uniqueness of Jesus. He in- 
sists that there is “no warrant for the 
thought that the Church of our Lord’s 
day or of any subsequent period could 
have produced the Gospel portrait of 
such a Jesus.” 

In method, “the author frankly ac- 
cepts what has been termed the critical 
approach to the New Testament’s lit- 
erary and historical problems, “but he 
insists that that method now be put to 
work to exhibit the essential unity of 
the Scriptural treasures instead of tear- 
ing them asunder. His own conclusions 
run along conservative lines. 

Dr. Bowman, who is Memorial Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis in Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., follows the 
lead of such scholars as T. W. Manson, 
F. C. Grant, B. H. Streeter, and C. H. 
Dodd. His purpose is to make real to 
the reader the process by which Jesus 
came to think of Himself as the Mes- 
siah and the manner in which He put 
forth His claims to that office. 

In the course of the discussion many 
passages of the New Testament are 
illuminated with new insight, and cer- 
tain of the older interpretations, both 
conservative and liberal, which had 


come to be taken for granted, are’ 


sharply challenged. The author’s sub- 
stitute proposals are, of course, open 
for debate: that was his intention. His 
book is appreciated by workers in the 
field of New Testament studies because 
of its concise statement of the problem 
of the self-consciousness of Jesus and 
the clear sense of direction which it 
gives for further investigation. 
Raymonp T. Stamm. 


Problem of Races 


We Who Are America. By Kenneth 
Dexter Miller. Friendship Press. 180 
pages. $1. 

_ Tue purpose of this book is to call 
the attention of the nation, and espe- 
cially of Christian people, to the in- 


ternal problems of race and nationality, 
raised in these days when we are en- 
gaged in an attempt to bring the so- 
called “four freedoms” to all people. 
The author shows that the people of 
the United States have a huge prob- 
lem at home, recently exemplified in 
tragic manner by the race riots in> 
Detroit. 

The author gives a thorough, fair, 
and sympathetic interpretation of the 
people who make up America, summed 
up in the following paragraph: 

“Ttalians, Slavs, Jews, Magyars, Lith- 
uanians, Finns, Greeks, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans—such are the groups 
that have descended upon us during 
these sixty years. They and _ their 
American-born children, along with 
the German, Scandinavian, Irish, and 
Anglo-Saxon immigrants and their 
children, grandchildren, and _ great- 
grandchildren, together with the de- 
scendants of the original settlers, the 
remnants of the Indian tribes, the de- 
scendants of Negro slaves, and some 
comparatively small Oriental groups 
are the people who make up America, 
the people who are making America.” 

The author shows the problems — 
brought to the Protestant churches by 
this grouping of races and nationalities, 
and shows what the churches are al- 
ready doing and what more they could 
do. It is a pleasure to report that the 
presentation on the Lutheran Church 
is strong, fair, and understanding. 

The author has done much work 
among the foreign-born, especially — 
Czechoslovakians. He was at one time - 
associated with the Jan Hus Presby- 
terian Church, located in a section of 
New York City where thousands of- 
Czechs live, and directed the social and 
educational work of the Jan Hus Neigh- 
borhood House, a part of the congre- 
gation. He is now president of the New 
York City Mission Society, an unde- 
nominational organization. 

Howarp A. KuHNLE. 


Saying it Themselves 


A Workman Unashamed. Methods of 
Religious Education. Published by New- 
berry College. 103 pages. $1. 

Tue class in Religious Education at 
Newberry College in 1942-43 did not 
find a suitable textbook on methods of - 
teaching religion, so the pupils decided 
to write their own book. 

Under the leadership of Prof. Erland — 
Nelson, members of the class produced — 
this fourteen-chapter study, which has 
been published in mimeographed form 
for use of pastors, Sunday school lead-— 
ers, and workers in leadership courses. 

The product is not only a competent 
study, but has unusual freshness and 
spontaneity. 
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Ernest F. Eilert 


(Continued from page 13) 


United Lutheran Church in America 
was established in 1918 and the Pub- 
lication Society turned over its inter- 
ests to the newly incorporated Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran 


Church in America, Mr. Eilert became 


a member of that first Board and con- 
tinued his connection therewith until 
1930, when the limitation to more than 
a single re-election debarred him from 
further service. 

When in 1917 the United States be- 
came involved in the first World War 
and some 200,000 Lutheran men were 


_ inducted into the armed services of the 


nation, the Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare was established by 
a group of Lutheran general bodies in 
America. No enterprise surpasses this 
one in the altruism of its ideals and in 
the response of the people to the serv- 
ices which were required. Mr. Eilert 


_ was the treasurer of the organization 


and an active adviser in its primary 
and in its secondary management. It 
was during his service as treasurer that 
the appeal of 1918 was launched, which 
resulted in the collection of $1,400,000. 
When in 1918 the National Lutheran 
Council was formed, Mr. Eilert was 
made a commissioner and was elected 
treasurer, serving in that capacity until 


- numerous duties led him to relinquish- 


ment of the office. His influence as a 
commissioner was complemented by 


_ both his business and his political con- 
- nections. Both were available when his 


Church needed them. 


Active in Citizenship 
His sense of civic obligations led him 


_ to interest himself in the political activ- 
' ities of his day. He served as a mem- 


ber of the New York City Board of 
Education under Mayors Gaynor and 
Mitchel. He was presidential elector 


and a delegate to Republican national 


conventions—among them the national 
convention of the Republican Party in 
1912. 


In the city of New York he was active 


- in the extension of Lutheranism. When 


the Church of the Atonement was es- 
tablished, with Dr. F. H. Knubel as its 
first pastor, he was among those who 
assisted in the pioneer work of this 


- congregation. When changes in its sec- 


tion of New York made a combination 
with some other congregation desir- 
able, Mr. Hilert became a member of 


the Church of Our Saviour’s Atone- 


ment, of which the Rev. Dr. C. C. Hine 


is the pastor. 


Dr. Hine conducted’ the funeral serv- 


ice of Mr. Eilert on Monday, June 28. 


He leaves a widow, Emily M. Eilert; 


_ two sons, Edwin Herbert and William 
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F. Eilert; two daughters, Mrs. Eugene 
Kelley and Mrs. Preston W. Marshburn; 
and a sister, Miss Elizabeth Eilert. 


From the Board of 


Publication 
J. HENRY HARMS, President 


Tue Board of Publication of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
was to an outstanding degree the bene- 
ficiary of Dr. Eilert’s knowledge of the 
printing business and of management. 
When the U. L. C. A. Board was incor* 
porated and took over the business of 
the publication boards of the United 
Synod in the South, the General Coun- 
cil, and of the Publication Society of 
the General Synod, there were con- 
siderable assets—among them a prop- 
erty in Philadelphia, a considerable sum 
in liquid securities, and the machinery 
for the carrying on of a large printing 
business. In the purchase of this last 
Mr. Eilert was a competent adviser. 

The new corporation went into opera- 
tion in 1919, with the late Grant Hult- 
berg as business manager and Mr. 
Hilert as chairman of the Committee on 
Manufacture and Sales. An enlarge- 
ment of the business and of the print- 
ing equipment became obviously neces- 
sary soon after the new Board took 
over the volume of printing required 
for the three quarters of a million 
members of the U. L. C. A. This ex- 
pansion involved the purchase of the 
property now occupied by the Muh- 
lenberg Building at Thirteenth and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, and the 
manufacturing building at Fiftieth 
Street and Lancaster Avenue in the 
same city. When the Muhlenberg 
Building was occupied in 1923, a con- 
siderable amount of new machinery 
was purchased, and a further expan- 
sion took place when the manufactur- 
ing establishment was removed to 
Fiftieth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
In all these transactions of management 
and of expansion Dr. Eilert was an 
active and valued participant. 

Dr. Eilert was the third president of 
the Board of Publication, succeeding 
William C. Stoever, whose death oc- 
curred October 27, 1924. He continued 
in efficient service as president of the 
Board to the end of his term of office 
in 1930. , 

He greatly appreciated the privilege 
of serving his Church through his gen- 
eral and technical knowledge of the 
production and sale of religious lit- 
erature. In many ways his grasp of the 
principles of the printer’s art enabled 
him to be of unique value to his 
Church, and for such opportunities he 
eagerly looked and to them he promptly 
and efficiently responded. 


From the Luther League 


of America 


PAUL M. KINPORTS, Executive 
Secretary 


In the masthead of Volume 1 of The 
Review, dated New York, April 1889, 
appears the name of Mr. E. F. Eilert, 
one of the pioneer leaders of the youth 
movement in the Lutheran Church. 

There has been among those who 
knew Dr. Eilert, an expression of emo- 
tion following the report of his death. 
The emotion is not so much due to 
grief as to the reaction arising from an 
appreciation of the deep esteem which 
this Christian organizer of youth has so 
fully merited. 

Dr. Hilert was one of the organizers 
of the Luther League of America. His 
objective was to afford the young peo- 
ple of the Lutheran Church an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression by means of 
word and service for Christ and His 
Church. 

Few readers of The Luther League 
Review today have any conception of 
the work of its first editors, nor can 
they form an adequate idea of what it 
meant in labor, time, and money on 
their part to make The Review a help- 
ful youth periodical. The early success 
of The Review was due to the inde- 
fatigable efforts, untiring enthusiasm 
and outstanding liberality of Mr. Eilert, 
which he freely gave. 

An interesting incident occurred dur- 
ing the early days of the publication. 
Only a short time after The Review 
was launched upon its career, Mr. Eilert 
was married. He and his bride had 
their home in an apartment. The owner 
of the house, who occupied part of it, 
was exceedingly particular. The quan- 
tity of mail received daily by the editor, 
whose home was his workshop for The 
Review, aroused the curiosity of the 
landlady. She entertained prejudiced 
suspicion of anything connected with a 
paper. When, therefore, she learned 
that the large amount of mail received 
by her tenants came because he’ was an 
editor, she was inconsolable and notified 
the editor that he would either have to 
give up his editorship or vacate. The 
young editor and his bride moved 
rather than give up editing The Review. 

This self-sacrificing spirit that was so 
characteristic of Dr. Eilert has been ex- 
emplified in each succeeding editor and 
to those who through the years have 
aided in awakening and fostering a 
church consciousness and a church loy- 
alty among the young. We pay tribute 
to the memory of one whose pen gave 
shape and form to thought of the con- 
tents of The Review and who has passed 
on to his reward beyond the sighing 
and the weeping of earth into the eter- 
nal sunlight of perfect vision. 
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Women, Christian Work, Now and Soon 


Meeting Held "to Determine Ways and Means for Larger, Freer 
And More Just Integration of Women's Work" 


Reported by MARGARET JACOBS IRWIN 


THE women who met in the chapel of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in Philadelphia at ten o’clock on the morning of June 19 were un- 
dismayed by the summer heat. There were more important things on their 
minds—a bit of curiosity, a great hope, and the carefully suppressed fear 
that the whole thing might be a waste of effort. 

Full-time workers in the Ministerium; representatives of boards and 
auxiliaries of the synod; representatives of the ten conferences of the 
Ministerium who were interested in Children of the Church, Luther League, 
Women’s Missionary Society or other work conducted by the women of the 


church, had gathered to hold the first 
Institute of Women’s Work of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. 

As expressed in the ‘statement of the 
late Dr. Ernst Pfatteicher, then pres- 
ident of the Ministerium, in appointing 
the committee, the purpose of the 
meeting was “to determine ways and 
means of bringing about the larger, 
freer and more just integration of the 
work of our women and the auxiliaries 
they founded into the life stream of the 
synod and the United Lutheran Church 
in America.” 

Mrs. Earl F. Stoner, who is active in 
the Women’s Missionary Society and 
an advisory member of the Board of 
Inner Missions of the synod, presided. 

Sister Anna Ebert, directing dea- 
coness of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house and chairman of the Committee 
on Women’s Work, conducted the de- 
votions. She directed the attention of 
the women to the prayer in Colossians 
1: 9-13. She hoped that we might be 
given spiritual discernment to see our 
responsibilities, courage to pick them 
up and the power of the Spirit to adjust 
ourselves to them. 

Dr. Emil E. Fisher, president of the 
Ministerium, greeted the members of 
the Institute and spoke of the need of 
integrating the work of the women’s 
auxiliaries with other agencies of the 
synod. Congregational programs must, 
he said, be more closely integrated. 
Specific tasks might be assigned to the 
women, but assigned as part of the total 
program, not as work apart. He hoped 
that the Institute would consider, too, 
the place of the women in full-time 
service of the church. 

Dr. J. Henry Harms, pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, wel- 
comed the group. He expressed the 
hope that the Institute would really 
institute something, start something. 


The New Way 


Miss Helen Pfatteicher had been 
asked to speak on Women’s Work in 
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the Ministerium, the Congregation and 
the Community, Yesterday. It was our 
Lord Jesus, Miss Pfatteicher said, who 
pointed a new way. He saw people 
as people, regardless of sex. His view 
became the view of the early church. 
Phoebe and other women were leaders. 
Although St. Paul’s injunction to wo- 
men to keep silence in the church has 
been cited by many who have opposed 
the equality of the sexes, the late Dr. 
Paul I. Morentz has explained that he 
was probably enjoining silence upon 
those who sat in the last rows of the 
synagogue. 

Deaconesses and widows performed 
many tasks in the early church, but 
from the fourth century on, the cloister 
grew. It took Martin Luther to set free 
both men and women. He considered 
family life normal and natural, but he 
recommended women for teaching and 
the care of the sick. This idea was so 
far ahead of the social pattern of the 
day, however, that it was generally dis- 
regarded until Fliedner established the 
first Motherhouse for deaconesses. 

In the early days of the Ministerium, 
the women who attended meetings of 
synod were either guests or hostesses. 
Living conditions were such that they 
would have had time for little outside 
their homes. Mrs. Muhlenberg carried 
on tasks at home, leaving her husband 
free to attend to his numerous duties. 

Early in the nineteenth century, wo- 
men began to hold fairs to raise money 
for the church, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century they had begun to 
teach in Sunday schools. The question 
of allowing women to vote in church 
elections came up but was not per- 
mitted. Women’s Missionary Societies 
were generally recommended. Confer- 
ence Societies began to be formed. 

In the 1890’s the right of women to 
speak in public was discussed by the 
Philadelphia . Ministerial Association 
and Dr. Henry E. Jacobs was asked to 
prepare a pamphlet setting forth the 
circumstances under which it was al- 


lowable. At present, women have ad- 
visory membership on.two boards of 
the synod and full membership on the 
Board of Christian Education. 

Miss Pfatteicher touched briefly on. 
the coming of the deaconesses to Lan- 
kenau Hospital, the establishment of the 
Mary J. Drexel Home and Mother- 
house, the Lankenau School for Girls, 
the work in the care and prevention of 
tuberculosis at Kensington, the Tabor 
Home and the many other institutions 
of mercy in the synod. She spoke of 
the parish work performed by dea- 
conesses and others, the auxiliaries of 
our various institutions and the fact 
that women are now delegates to and 
leaders of district conferences. 

In conclusion she spoke of the fact 
that at the 1943 meeting of the Minis- 
terium it was decided that any qualified 
person could be nominated and elected 
to boards, regardless of sex. 


From Twenty-five Letters 


Mrs. Walter N. Myers, active vol- 
unteer worker in her local congrega- 
tion and Children of the Church sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Conference, 
discussed “The Work of Women Today 
in the Ministerium, the Congregation 
‘and the Community.” 

She spoke of the size of the synod— 
222,859 confirmed members. In 1942 
there were 984 women’s organizations 
with a membership of 35,990. In the 
year ending March 31, 1943, the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society received a 
total of $52,138.90. 

In order to obtain information, Mrs. 
Myers said, “I wrote twenty-five letters 
—twenty-four to ministers’ wives and 
one to a parish deaconess. With the 
letter I sent a questionnaire to be an- 
swered by the person to whom the let- 
ter was addressed. I enclosed also ten 
copies of “A Quiz about the Church” 
to be answered by women in the con- 
gregation. I received twenty-one re- 
plies. 

The first question on the Quiz was, 
“Who is the President of the United 
Lutheran Church?” Most of the replies 
named Dr. Knubel. Twenty-two of the 
250 addressed did not know. 

When asked for the names of five 
prominent women in the Ministerium, 
the women responded with the names 
of ninety-four individuals. 

Mrs. Myers spoke next of women in 
the community. She pictured the 
changes in our homes. Mothers doing 
new tasks, fathers working seven days 
a week, men and women in the armed 
forces, women in industry, children 
facing special problems, families mov- 
ing about. Lutheran women are serv- 
ing in many community projects. The 
questionnaires revealed a wide variety 
of talent and leadership. 

Answers to questions about the con- 
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gregation showed that less than half of 
the communing membership attends 
The Service. Women’s groups vary 
from one to seven. The average num- 
ber of women enrolled runs from 10 
per cent to 85 per cent. Ministers’ wives 
were asked to tell what they admired 
in the women who were serving their 
church well. Co-operation, loyalty, 
consecration and faithfulness ranked 
high. 

Women who responded were giving 
from one to twenty-seven hours a week 
to their church. 

Opinion as to the organizations rec- 
ommended by the church at large was 
vague, but the periodicals of the church 
were well known. The top five were: 
Tue LutHeran, Lutheran Women’s 
Work, the Foreign Missionary, The 
Parish School, The Luther League Re- 
view. The Bulletin Service was also 
mentioned. The causes cared for by 
Lutheran World Action were fairly well 
understood. So, too, the missionary en- 
terprise of the United Lutheran 
Church, although many who answered 
the questions failed to realize that the 
United States and Canada are part of 
our mission field. 

There was a regrettable lack of 
knowledge of the materials available 
for the religious instruction of our 
children. The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Ministerium reports a con- 
tinued drop in Sunday school enroll- 
ment. Mrs. Myers pointed out that the 
slogan for Parish Education Month next 
September is “Christian Growth.” 


Political—International—and_ Church 

Two groups have studied “Christian 
World Action” by Dr. O. F. Nolde and 
two more are planning to do so. 

Replies of ministers’ wives showed 
many ways to improve the present sit- 
uation. Mrs. Myers wondered whether 
personal evangelism might be the an- 
swer. 

The Women’s Missionary Society de- 
serves first place in any discussion of 
the work of women in the synod. They 
deserve commendation and the recom- 
_ mendation that every local missionary 
society co-operate fully with them. 
- There are other worthy works being 
eared for in the synod by the Inner 
Mission Society of Reading and that of 
Philadelphia. There are several homes 
—Germantown, Topton, Artman, Mary 
J. Drexel, Good Shepherd. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is doing a fine work. 

The numerous volunteers who are 


supporting these institutions, as well as 


the large numbers of staff workers de- 
serve the support of the women of the 
synod. The auxiliaries of the institu- 
tions are well known. The newest one, 
the Seminary Auxiliary, is the best 
known. 

Nine women have been elected at 
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convention to fill thirteen official posi- 
tions on boards of the synod. There is 
indication that this number will be in- 
creased in the future. 

The large group of women, talented 
and consecrated, who are giving full- 
time service to the church strengthen 
our forces immeasurably. We can 
create public opinion within our church 
that will result in opportunities for 
others who want to render such service. 

Our ideal for women’s work in the 
Ministerium today—would this be all- 
inclusive? No boundaries, no limita- 
tions. Let us not boast about what we 
could or would do if... , but let us 
continue to keep true and faithful and 
ready for tasks both new and old. 


Opportunities Sought 

Miss Ruth Juram, Promotional Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, spoke on the “Work of 
Women in the Church in the Future.” 

Opportunities for full-time service 
for women who for one reason or an- 
other are not qualified for the Diaconate 
are lacking. The Women’s Missionary 
Society has a personnel department, 
but it can fill only positions that are 
offered to them by the boards of the 
church. There are numerous doors 
open in the foreign field but not in this 
country. The inconsistency of the pres- 
ent arrangement is apparent. 

She pictured the work of the church 
as a “shoulder to shoulder task” and 
asked us to take a truly global view. 
She warned us that the “unified pro- 
gram” of women’s work which is grow- 
ing in popularity must not be allowed 
to create a sharp cleavage between the 
work of men and women. 

This new world about which there is 
so much speculation must be built upon 
a foundation of personal evangelism. 
Only the church can bring the Four 
Freedoms. We must break down the 
provincialism which hampers much of 
our thinking and conduct. 

Miss Juram looked forward to the 
day when the church shall have an 
adequate placement and personnel de- 
partment, as well as schools for special 
service. She anticipated the time when 
there should be a great surge toward 
volunteer work in the church which 
would make much of the work of or- 
ganizations like the Red Cross, splendid 
as they are, unnecessary, when women 
would be willing to give time, money 
and service to preventing misery as 
well as curing it. 

“Where,” she asked, “do we begin?” 

We start by taking advantage of the 
doors that are open now. There is a 
need right now for foreign mission- 
aries, for deaconesses and for financial 
backing for an enlarging program. 

(More next week) 


BOOKS for Your 
Vacation Reading 


HE STARTED FROM NOWHERE 
and Other Stories 


By W. R. SIEGART 


A series of brief appealing stories 
relating largely to people, some well- 
known, others not so well-known, 
but all of whose lives point to some 
helpful lesson. Of special interest to 
children. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


HOW SHALL I SAY IT 
By ROSS H. STOVER 


A concise and helpful book on 
public speaking by an expert in this 
field. This manual deals briefly and 
effectively with such points as: Pos- 
ture; Breathing; Voice; Articulation; 
Gesture; Fervency; Touches of Ex- 
cellence; Speech Formulas. Helpful 
exercises given. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME 
By FRED J. FIEDLER 


A lifelike account of the work of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
India. This presentation is most 
realistic, as the author himself la- 
bored for many years in this mission 


field. 


Paper. 60 cents 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CREED 
BUILDERS 


By ROBERT HARRIS GEARHART 


This study of the Creeds takes one 
behind the scenes. The reason for, 
and manner of, their development is 
told. The element of romance thus 
brought to light is of a rare and 
heart-stirring nature. 


Cloth. 75 cents 


WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY 
By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


A clear and mature exhortation 
on the profoundest meanings of 
Christianity. Set forth in forceful 
and convincing language, it has a 
message for all who desire to under- 
stand better the truth of Christ’s 
teachings. 


Cloth. 


$1.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS CONFER 


Significant Gathering for Discussion at Rock Island, Illinois 


OF great potential significance for the 
future of the Lutheran Church in 
America was the free conference of 
Lutheran professors of theology which 
was held on the campus of Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary in 
Rock Island, Illinois, June 9-11, 1943. 

Significant, in the first place, was the 
inclusiveness of the gathering. Forty- 
two professors of theology were pres- 
ent, and these represented eighteen of 
the twenty-two Lutheran theological 
seminaries in the United States and 
Canada. In addition to the Danish Lu- 
theran Church in America and the 
Finnish. Lutheran Church (Suomi 
Synod), all three of the major Lutheran 
bodies. in America—the United Lu- 
theran Church, the American Lutheran 
Conference, and the Synodical Confer- 
ence—were well represented. Although 
there have been similarly representa- 
tive meetings of foreign, home, and in- 


By THEODORE G. TAPPERT, D.D. 


ner mission leaders, of publication 
house managers and editors, and of 
statisticians and students, this is the 
first time that so many Lutheran pro- 
fessors of theology from so many Lu- 
theran bodies in America have as- 
sembled to discuss their common task. 
This, in itself, made the conference 
unique and historic. 

Significant, in the second place, was 
the spirit which was manifested in the 
conference. The hospitality of Au- 
gustana Seminary created an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and good fellowship 
which pervaded all the sessions. Within 
the loose framework of a pre-arranged 
program, the largest possible freedom 
was allowed and encouraged. Discus- 
sions which followed the presentation 
of three formal papers by Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz (Gettysburg), Dr. Bernhard 
M. Christensen (Augsburg, Minne- 


apolis), and Dr. William Arndt (Con- 


cordia, St. Louis) were spirited, frank, 
and helpful. In-separate departmental 
sessions, special problems confronting 
instructors in the fields of Biblical, Sys- 
tematic, and Historical Theology were 
treated more informally and intimately. 
In addition to a brief address of wel- 
come by President Conrad Bergendoff 
(Augustana), three devotional services 
were conducted by Dr. E. E. Fischer 
(Philadelphia), Dr. E. E. Flack 
(Hamma, Springfield), and Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck (Wartburg, Dubuque, 
Iowa), and these periods of common 
worship also fostered the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. j 
Significant, in the third place, was 
the constructive work undertaken co- — 
operatively by the members of the con- 
ference. No permanent organization 
was effected for the conference as a 
whole, but several committees were 
elected and intrusted with special tasks 
in which the conference expressed deep 
interest. Profs. C. Bergendoff (Augus- 
tana), T. O. Kantonen (Hamma, Spring- 
field), and Bernhard Christensen 
(Augsburg, Minneapolis) were in- 
structed to explore the possibilities of a 


Conference of Lutheran Theological Professors from the United States and Canada. Present in addition to those appearing in the picture, 
were Dr. M. Reu of Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, and Dr. George Aus of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Front Row 


Dr. C. G. Carlfelt, Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Prof. Carl M. Weswig, Lu- 
ther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. E. E. Flack, Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio; Dr. Bernhard 
Christensen, Augsburg Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. W. Arndt, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. J. 
Bodensieck, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Dr. Ralph D. Heim, Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. E. C. Cooper, 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C.; Prof. 
Eric H. Wahlstrom, Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill. : 


Second Row 


Prof. Edgar Carlson, Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, Ill; Prof. Carl A. Anderson, 
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Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. 
E. A. Beyer; Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Dr. Walter Bauer, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind.; Dr. E. E. Ryden, Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. Theodore 
Graebner, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. John C. Mattes, Wartburg Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, Iowa; Prof. H. L. Creager, 
Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., Canada; 
Prof. P. H. Buehring, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Prof. R. A. Syrdal, Luther 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; Prof. F. S. Lie- 
feld, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Prof. P. W. H. Frederick, Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr.; Prof. Carl C. Rasmussen, 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. 
E. C. Fendt, Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Prof. A. O. Frank, Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr.; Prof. E. Theo. Bachman, 
Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Ill.; Mr. Wil- 
liam Baehr, Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Tll.; Rev. Alvin J. Starke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Third Row 
Prof. Harry S. B. Johnson, Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill.; Rev. H. F. C. Wetzel, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Rev. Theodore Schulz, 
Davenport, Iowa; Prof. T. G. Tappert, Lu- 
theran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof. Uuras Saarnivaara, Suomi Seminary, 
Hancock, Mich.; Prof. Albert A. Jagnow, 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; Dr. 
Herman A. Preus, Luther Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Prof. John B. Moose, Southern Semi- 
nary, Columbia, S. C.; Prof. James J. Raun, 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. Melvin A. Helland, Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. W. D. Allbeck, 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio; — 
Prof. S. D. Rodholm, Grand View Seminary, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. J. Knudsen, Grand 
View College, Des Moines, Iowa; Prof. Paul - 
E. Hoffman, Northwestern Seminary, Minne- — 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. T. A. Kantonen, Hamma — 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio; Prof. S._ 
Salzman, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Ia. 
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Lutheran Graduate School of Theology 
in which all Lutherans in America 
might participate. 

Another committee was named to 
plan a symposium on, and investigate 
the ways and means of publishing an 
“Introduction to the Study of The- 
ology,” and the following were asked 
to serve on this committee: E. C. Fendt 
(Capital University, Columbus), Her- 
man A. Preus (Luther, St. Paul), E. E. 
Fischer (Philadelphia), Gustav Carlfelt 
(Augustana), and Theodore Graebner 
(Concordia, St. Louis). 


A third committee, consisting of Dr. 
Bergendoff (Augustana) and Dr. T. G. 
Tappert (Philadelphia), was chosen by 
the historical section to take the lead 
in assembling a bibliography of pub- 
lished and unpublished materials on 
the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Even more important than 
these specific projects, however, was 
the unanimous decision to hold a sim- 
ilar conference next year on the cam- 
pus of Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa, the faculty of which seminary 
was intrusted with plans and programs. 


Wihst enn Conference Vews 


VACANT PARISHES FILLED AND INDEBTEDNESS REDUCED 


+ 


~ St. James Church, West York, the 
Rev. Guy E. Miller pastor, recently 
held a jubilee service to mark the liq- 
uidation of the church debt. Thus in 
the past few years under the able lead- 


_ ership of Pastor Miller the entire debt 


of-$21,000 has been paid, as well as the 
cost of extensive improvements made 
when he entered upon this pastorate. 


' The church was dedicated March 26, 


' 1923. As a special feature, Dr. Clinton 
B. Ritz, former pastor, now pastor of 
the Lutheran Church in Waynesboro, 


__ Pa., preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Lester M. Utz, former pas- 
tor of the York Springs Parish, now 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Pine 
Grove, Pa., was the speaker at the an- 


~~ nual Children’s Rally of the Eighth Lu- 


theran Sunday School District, held at 
the Stone Church, Brodbecks, the Rev. 
Kenneth S. Ehrhart pastor, June 27. 


_ The Rev. Ralph W. Meckley, pastor 
of the Luthersburg Pastorate in the 
Alleghany Conference, has accepted a 
call to become pastor of the York 
Springs Parish, where he will succeed 
the Rev. Lester M. Utz. Dr. Austin A. 
Kelly, retired, of Gettysburg, has been 
ably supplying this parish during the 
_ vacancy of the past year. Mr. Meckley 
expects to be on the field about the first 
of August. He has served the Wood- 
bury Parish, is a native of Altoona, and 


a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
_ Seminary. Mrs. Meckley, also from 


; 


_ Altoona, is an accomplished musician. ~ 


This thriving rural parish is eagerly 
looking forward to having a pastor. 


_ The Rev. Eugene S. Keller, native of 


Hanover, and since May 1, 1941, deputy 
- superintendent of the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial School for Boys, White Hill, 
was recently named acting superinten- 
dent. The appointment was made by 


~ Miss S. M. O’Hara, secretary of welfare. 
~ Mr. Keller, who served with the Penn- 
i 
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By Paut Levi Foutx 


sylvania State Police before World War 
number one, served in the army during 
that war. For seven years he served 
as pastor at Minersville, and eight years 
at Watsontown. Temporarily retired on 
account of ill health, he conducted a 


store between Littlestown and Gettys-~ 


burg for a number of years until his 
appointment as chaplain of the White 
Hill institution. 


Rededication Services 
for the recently renovated, redecorated 


and refurnished St. Michael’s Church 
of the Rossville Parish, the Rev. Em- 
manuel J. Hoover pastor, were held 
June 27 with Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg Seminary as the main 
speaker. His theme was, “Where Is 
Your God?” A group of women from 
Dallastown assisted in the singing. 
Improvements. costing more than 
$2,000 included the redecoration of 
the interior walls, the refinishing of the 
hardwood floor, improvements to the 
vestibule, the recarpeting of the aisles, 
chancel and choir lofts, and the instal- 
lation of new chancel furniture. All 
these furnishings were memorial gifts. 
This church building was completed 
in 1849. The congregation was organ- 
ized in 1819, and will celebrate its 125th 
anniversary next spring. Dr. C. P. Wiles 
served this parish as his first charge, 
and your writer served this field one 
summer during his seminary days. 


The Rev. Henry Springer, former 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Plymouth, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Felton Parish, re- 
cently vacated by the Rev. George D. 
Laird, who entered the chaplaincy of 
the United States Army. Mr. and Mrs. 
Springer moved into the parsonage 
early in July. He is a graduate of West 
Chester State Teachers’ College and 
Gettysburg College and Seminary. 


* Less Than a Penny a Day! 
) if INCREASING INSURANCE PROTECTION 
a Gor Your Boy or Gil! 


~ Thrift among Lutherans is characteristic and traditional. Teach 
your child to save pennies and buy his own insurance policy 
from such savings. 

Note in the Rate Table that at age 4, for example, the annual 
premium rate is only $2.76, less than a penny a day! (*Less 
than two pennies a day at ages 11 to 16). The annual premium 
rate remains the same until age 16. The amount of insurance 
protection increases however, each year until age 16 when 
your child is insured for $1,000.00. 

Where else can you buy life insurance protection for your 
children at such remarkably low annual rates? 


Write today for complete information on this thrift policy for 
your child. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send information onduvenile Life Insurance to: 
My Name is: 

Children’s Ages Are: —_; 

Street: 


Juvenile Rates 


Insurance Age Next Annual 
Protection Birthday Rate 
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The Lutheran World Action Appeal 

is making fine progress in this confer- 
ence under thé alert leadership of Dr. 
Harry L. Saul of Carlisle. Congrega- 
tions are still gathering funds. 


The seventeenth Congress of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the con- 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT. D.D., Pastor 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel’’ 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORSHIP 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


10:00 A. M. 
11:15 A.M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Two Services: 8:00 A. M.—10:45 A. M. 
Church School, 9:30 A. M. 
Celebration of The Lord’s Supper. 
First Sunday at 8:00 A. M. 

First Wednesday at 8:00 P. M. 


Welcome to Our Services 
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' ference—Group B—was held in Christ 
Church, York, the Rev. Gerald G. 
Neely pastor, June 19 and 20. The 
theme of the Congress was, “Victory 
Through Christ.” Among the prominent 
speakers was Miss Nona Diehl; Dr. 
Emily J. Werner of Biblical Seminary, 
New York City; the Rev. Malcolm 
Shutters, missionary on furlough from 
China; Dr. Bertha Paulssen, Allentown; 
and the president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the conference, Miss 
Katharine Mundorf. 


The Rev. Erwin S. Spees of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, reported 
a delightful and profitable trip through 
this conference. Meetings were held in 
York, Shrewsbury, Hanover, Gettys- 
burg, Carlisle and Chambersburg, with 
the last town having the largest attend- 
ance. Mr. Spees will return to St. 
Paul’s, Hanover, as the Rally Day 
speaker in October. 


Twenty-five Years of 


Co-operation 


By W. P. GERBERDING 


One of the most significant move- 
ments within the Church is too little 
known. It is the Lutheran Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, which held its 
twenty-fifth annual convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 22-24. The main 
reason for its importance is the fact of 
a real spirit of oneness as Lutherans, 
such as perhaps no other group in 
America possesses. As a delegate to 
three conventions, we have never felt 
the least tinge of synodical conscious- 
ness: we were all just Lutheran broth- 
ers and friends, working, planning, and 
praying together for the great cause of 
bringing Christ to the world. One has 
a feeling that all the work is his own, 
whether it be the Scandinavian bodies’ 
field in interior China or East Africa, 
the American Lutheran field in New 
Guinea, or the Santal Mission in India. 
We simply were one in‘Christ, united 
by, our historic confessions of faith in 
Him. Would that such a feeling could 
permeate all our relationships as Lu- 
therans. 


Visits to the Fields 

As befitted a silver jubilee, this con- 
vention was by far the best. A spirit 
of earnestness, urgency, and consecra- 
tion was evident at all the sessions. 
This was fostered at the beginning of 
each meeting by the inspiring devotions 
of Chaplain Odd Gornitzka of the Lu- 
theran Bible Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Two public evening services 
were held, in large, beautiful churches 
—Ascension (N. L. C. A.) and Re- 
deemer (U. L. C. A.). The first fea- 
tured visits to the fields: India by W. P. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA—NEW YORK 


The College of the Catskills 
(Co-Educational) 


A Standard Four-Year Christian College 
of Arts and Sciences, approved by the 
Regents of New York State. 


Sponsored by The United Lutheran 
Synod of New York 


Dedicated to the Education and Training 
of Christian Men and Women. . 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS: 
Liberal Arts, Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Science, Music, Home Economics, Pre- 
Professional Courses in Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Laboratory Techni- 
cianship, and Social Service. 


New School of Nursing opens 
July 12 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Self-help Opportunities Provided. 
For catalog and book of views address 


Henry J. Arnold, A.M., Ph.D. 


President 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
A Nationally Recognized School 


OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Eight Classes a Year 
Next Classes begin September 1 and October 15 
Write for information 


VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 
5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gerberding; New Guinea by Mission- 
ary R. Inselmann; China by Missionary 
C. Skinsnes, M.D.; Tanganyika by Mis- 
sionary George Anderson. We were 
thrilled by the moving story of hero- 
ism, devotion, and martyrdom at the 
hands of the Japanese, and the ap- 
palling need of man power to replace 
the 150 missionaries who have been 
interned. 


The Silver Jubilee 


The second evening service was 
given over to the anniversary, with 
sermon by Dr. R. E. Golladay. Other 
high lights were addresses by Dr. 
Ralph H. Long on “The Church 
Abroad,” Dr. Ralph Mortensen on “Lu- 
theran Literature for China,’ and Dr. 
Christopher Tang, an outstanding ex-_ 
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ample of our brilliant native Christians. 
Perhaps the piece de resistance was the 
report of two scouts, just returned from 
a 25,000-mile tour of Latin America, 
Secretaries John Gronli and Andrew 
Burgess of the Norwegian board. With 
excellent moving pictures and graphic 
words, they portrayed the golden op- 
portunities for evangelical Christianity 
on that vast continent, so long held in 
ignorance and spiritual poverty by 
Rome. ? 

Other board secretaries present were 
Dr. R. Taeuber of the A. L. C. A., Dr. 
B. Helland of the Santal Mission (inter- 
synodical), the Rev. A. Boerger of the 
Orient Mission, Dr. S. H. Swanson of 
Augustana, and Dr. George Drach of 
the United Lutheran Church, who con- 


tributed much to all the discussions 
from his large store of missionary 
statesmanship acquired over many 
years in this service. U. L. C. A. rep- 
resentatives not mentioned above were 
Drs. G. E. Swoyer and J. E. Spaid, 
Missionary Cunningham of India, Mrs. 
J. I. Meck and Mrs. Edwin Moll. 

We pray that God may awaken the 
whole Church to its one great task of 
witnessing to Christ unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. The needs are 
crying and the opportunities limitless. 
The Church may be assured that its 
leaders to whom it has entrusted this 
challenge are awake and determined to 
storm the gates of hell, now amid the 
ravages of war and when peace opens 
the doors still more widely. 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


Beit GOWNS 
PG @ Pulpit 

4 Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 

Fine materials, beautiful work. 

Pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head 
of every department 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 13 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, The Human Comedy, In 
Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee 


Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Immortal Sergeant, 
Keeper of the Flame, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The More the Merrier, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, 
Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


At Dawn We Die 
(British film 
released by Rep.) 
John Clements 
Godfrey Tearle 


Crash Dive (Fox) 
Dana Andrews 
Anne Baxter 
Tyrone Power 


He Hired His Boss 
(Fox) 
Stuart Erwin 
Evelyn Venable 


Mr. Big (Univ.) 
Ben Carter choir 
Gloria Jean 
Peggy Ryan 
Donald O’Connor 


Seven Days Leave 
(RKO) 
Lucile Ball 
Victor Mature 


They Got Me 
Covered (RKO) 
Bob Hope 
Dorothy Lamour 


Melodrama, set in French 
seaport town, with under- 
ground group conducting 
sabotage, suffering re- 
prisals, helping men flee to 
England, etc. 


Melodrama extolling ex- 
ploits of submarine crew, 
with love story—the usual 
rivalry between officers on 
same ship—occupying con- 
siderable footage. Tech- 
nicolor. 


Comedy. A meek book- 
keeper suffers rebuffs in 
silence until desperation 
and a lucky break throw 
him on top of the heap. 


Musical. Youngsters in 
music-theater school rebel 
at “the classics,” finally 
manage to present a “swing 
show” of own choice and 
making. 


Comedy antics of soldiers 
on leave, seeking talent for 
camp show, finale of pic- 
ture. 


Farce-melodrama. Discred- 
ited foreign correspondent 
visits Washington, gets all 
mixed up with Nazi spies. 


Given authentic air by statement 
that film is produced with help of 
Free French organization, this. fol- 
lows familiar pattern as to plot, has 
interesting characterizations. Mod- 
erately exciting. M 


The wildest sort of adventures be- 
fall this crew—adventures cut to 
pattern of western serials or comic 
strips. They survive with incredible 
ease. Thrilling adolescent melo- 
drama. M, Y 


A pleasant, homespun little film that 
pretends to no great heights but 
turns out more entertaining than 
many which do. Engaging. M, Y, C 


Noisy, spontaneous and artlessly 
done, this will appeal to young au- 
diences which enjoy modern or- 
chestrations, dances and “jitterbug” 
patter. Youthful entertainment. 
Y;€ 


Struggles hard but never really 
comes to life. Artificially staged, 
repetitious, trivial. VEY: 


Injection of serious spy melodrama 
in a Bob Hope film only detracts 
from the typical Hope slapstick. Still 
good for a number of laughs. 
MiTYeee 
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Secretarial training opens the way to greater 
opportunities in the LITERARY, PROFES- 
SIONAL and BUSINESS WORLD. Write for 


free copy, 


“You Would IF You Really Knew.” 
S. M. FUNK, Ph.D., President 


Hagerstown, Md. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 118th Year 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 


degrees. 
For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
ER CONCEIVED B 
ILLUMINATED By 
(ELECTRIC: 

ORD I 
INTERCHAMCEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308', E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


Gao, ge Coie 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


provides opportunities for self- 


help to the deserving student. 


Costs are moderate and a dem- 
ocratic spirit prevails. For pos- 
sible solutions to your college 
attendance problems address 


Office of the President 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


ean The , i. 

8S) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 

ve 175 FYFTH AVENUE—NEW. YORK 
| | STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
— BRONZE TABLETS 


| ALTAR. FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED Re 


ST.UDLOS: PATERSON? N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 


South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms. $1.00 up. 


Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


VURSIMG 


Tuition, Room, Board 
Monthly Stipend 
Provided by Bolton 
Bill recently passed 
by Congress. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

@ 


NEXT CLASS— 
AUGUST 21, 1943 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 
Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


Indianas Governor the 
Guest of Honor 


Inptana’s Lutheran Governor, the 
Hon. Henry F. Shricker, was the honor 
guest at the fiftieth birthday party of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Anderson, 
Indiana, May 28. 

The pastor, the Rev. Roy B. Setzer, 
was master of ceremonies. The sump- 
tuous dinner was served in the base- 
ment of the church which had been 
beautifully decorated. Among those 
seated at the Governor’s table were the 
1943 confirmation class and the one 
living charter member. The Amphion 
Male Chorus of the city and a gifted 
impersonator provided entertainment 
for the occasion. 

The affair was climaxed by the cut- 
ting of two birthday cakes. The pastor 
explained the two cakes by saying that, 
since the Lutheran Church believed so 
strongly in the separation of church 
and state, it was decided to bake two 
cakes so that Governor Shricker and 
Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the 
Indiana Synod, could each cut one. 
Illness prevented Dr. Turney’s attend- 
ance, so Pastor Setzer represented the 
church in the cake-cutting. 

Following the party, the people as- 
sembled in the nave of the church, 
where the new missal stand and altar 
book were consecrated. A brief history 
of the congregation was read by four 
laymen, and the speech of the evening 
was delivered by Governor Shricker. 
Some rightly called it “the governor’s 
sermon.” It is an inspiration in times 
like these to find a statesman who is a 
man of God. 

St. John’s, situated in one of the big 
defense centers of the country, is grad- 
ually realizing its evangelistic oppor- 
tunities. Pastor Setzer began work in 
this field January 27. As a result of 
catechetical instruction and classes held 
Sunday evenings for instruction in 
church membership, already forty 
members have been added to the con- 
gregation. The apportionment is paid 
in full to date, Lutheran World Action 
considerably overpaid, and the pastor’s 
salary was raised $600 a year. 


LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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St. John’s began its Golden Jubilee 
celebration in May by entertaining the 
convention of the Indiana Synod as well 
as the convention of the State Broth-— 
erhood. It will climax its anniversary 
programs by a Homecoming Service in 
the fall, introducing a week of evan- 
gelistic meetings at which the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar Carlson, secretary of evangelism, 
will be the guest preacher. 


LUTHERAN CHAPLAINS 


Chaplain Edmund A. Bosch has re- 
cently been appointed Assistant Divi- 
sion Chaplain of one of the Armored 
Divisions stationed at Camp Campbell, 
Kentucky. 

Chaplain Bosch is pastor of Grace 
Church in New York City. He has been 
granted a leave of absence from his 
congregation and has been on active 
duty since April 1, 1941. 


Lt. (jg) John M. McCullough, ChC, 
USNR, former pastor of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Aiken, S. C., was grad- 
uated July 4 from the Navy Chaplains’ 
School, William and Mary College, at 
Williamsburg, Va. He has been as- 
signed to duty at a naval operating base 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States. k 

Chaplain McCullough was graduated 
from the University of South Carolina 
in 1939, and from the Lutheran The- 
ological Southern Seminary, Colum-— 
bia, S. C., with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity in 1942. 

Fifty-five men were included in this 
graduation class at the Navy Chaplains’ 
School—one of the largest classes since 
the school was established in February 
1942 for training chaplains for the 
rapidly expanding Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard forces. 

The graduating class was addressed 
by Captain Robert D. Workman, Chief 
of Chaplains, U. S. Navy. 

The purpose of training at the school 
is to introduce clergymen selected for 
the chaplaincy to the conditions under 
which they will work while in the 
service. 

In addition to a rigorous physical 
conditioning course, students receive 
instructions in such subjects as: first 
aid, navy regulations, the relation of 
the chaplain’s work to Red Cross and 
Navy Relief, naval history, psychology 
and pastoral counseling. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. Luther Ballentine re- 
signed as pastor of the Kimberlin Par= 
ish of the Virginia Synod June 5 and 
accepted a call to Blythewood, S.C. 


The Rev. Robert R. Clark, pastor of 
the Hartleton Pastorate of the Central 
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Pennsylvania Synod, resigned April 28 
to become pastor of the Port Royal 
Pastorate. 

In his five years as pastor of the four 


7 


congregations in the Hartleton Pastor-- 


ate, Mr. Clark officiated at 115 infant 
baptisms, 28 weddings, 68 funerals, 
made 4,086 pastoral calls, and received 
172 adults into church membership of 
whom 42 were from the Laurelton 
State Village of which he was Prot- 
estant chaplain for two and one-half 
years. 

In 1942 the four congregations of the 
charge paid their benevolence in full 
for the first time in twenty-one years, 
and 32 per cent additional for special 
benevolences. Extensive improvements 
were made in three of the churches and 
the Common Service Book was intro- 

duced in three. * 


The Rev. Harry D. Hawthorne ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Monroe, N. C., June 1. 
He will also act in the capacity of serv- 
ice pastor for the soldiers at Camp Sut- 
ton under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council which has re- 
cently provided a social and religious 


service center in connection with this 


church. Mr. Hawthorne was graduated 

from Lenoir Rhyne College at Hickory, 

N. C., in 1940 and from the Southern 

Seminary at Columbia, S. C., in the 
- spring of 1943. 


Arter fourteen years in St. John’s 
congregation, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
Rev. Arthur M. Huffman resigned to 
accept a call to become pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Louisville, Ky., 
July 1. During the pastorate in Knox- 
ville, St. John’s increased 373 in mem- 
bership—an 85 per cent net increase; 
purchased a modern parsonage; and for 
_ the first time in its history became free 
of debt. Total expenditures during his 
pastorate amounted to $107,195, of 
which $25,488 was for benevolence. Mr. 
Huffman served on the executive com- 
mittee of synod, and represented his 

synod at conventions of the U. L. C. A., 
and in other ways manifested capacity 
for leadership. 


~ 


The Rev. Glenn H. Rudisill was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
800 East 156th Street, New York City, 

June 6. For the past year he served as 

assistant pastor to Dr. Gustav H. Tap- 

_ pert, who passed away last March after 

a pastorate of almost fifty years in this 

- congregation. 

The installation service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Paul C. White, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 

- York, who also preached the sermon. 

- The Rev. Henry W. Voigt of Brooklyn, 

_N. Y., assisted in the service. 

Mr. Rudisill was graduated from Get- 

- tysburg College in 1939 and from the 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


“For Eighty-five Years in the Service of Christian 
Higher Learning.” 


While the regular four-year liberal arts curriculum 
continues as heretofore to be the standard course at Sus- 
quehanna University, at present it is also serving to edu- 
cate over three hundred prospective aviation cadets in 


basic college subjects. Our own professors are teaching 
the prospective soldiers of the air. 


For the duration freshmen are admitted: September 15, 
January 25, and June 12. 


(1) Preparation for Theology, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Public Service—A.B. 


(2) Preparation for Teaching—A.B. 
(3) Preparation for Business and Music—B.S. 
For further information write 
The Library PRESIDENT G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 


In vestiga te 


the educational opportunities at Wittenberg. In addition to a full Liberal 
Arts program, professional and pre-professional courses are available in 
the following fields: 


Business Administration Hospital Dietetics 
Dentistry Industrial Designing 
Education Interior Decorating 
Elementary teacher-training Law 
Secondary teacher-training Medicine 
Engineering Music 
Fine Arts Nursing 
Health and Physical Education Social Service 
Home Economics Theology 


For information address 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 


Philadelphia Seminary three years 
later. He was ordained by the United 
Synod of New York in June 1942. 


Satin Aa 
Trinity CuHurcH, Parr, S. C., con- } 
ferred a signal honor upon Henry C. ken @ Fl URC H a { 
Schatz, superintendent of the Parr 
Steam ead Hedrd-cletuse Plants, by { FU RNITU RE } 
electing him vice-chairman of the . { 
church council for life. A handwrought { } 
certificate was presented him at the 
service of the church on June 2 by Mr. } 
Charles Power, secretary of the coun- { 
cil. The Rev. George E. Meetze, supply } 
pastor of this congregation and pastor 
of the Church of the Incarnation, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., made a brief address. 
Mr. Schatz has fathered this congre- 
gation throughout its life, having ar- 


HE 
ranged for the first service in July 1926. ‘CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 
He has been the lay leader through this + Gold Leaf Crosses - 


period. In addition to his service to his 
church at Parr, he serves the Church 
at large and the community that holds 
him in high regard. He is one of the 
key men of the South Carolina Synod 


2204 ALLEN-ST ]f 115-25 METROPOLITAN -AVE. 
Brotherhood. ALLENTOWN - PA, KEW-GARDENS-NEW YORK 


; *Wood Memorial Tablets - 
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Student Nurses Essential in War Effort 
Los Angeles School Facilities 


LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited Collegiate School 
affiliated with the University of 
Southern California. Graduates 
receive the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Applicants must have 
two years of junior college, in- 
cluding prenursing subjects. 


A MAJOR DEFENSE AREA 


Graduate nurses needed at the 
California Hospital and the Santa 
Monica Hospital. 


California State registration 
not required. 


Write for information regarding 


employment or The School of 
Nursing to 


The Lutheran Hospital Society 
ee of Southern California (operating 
The California Hospital, The 
The California Hospital—a 300-bed institution Santa Monica Hospital.) 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. CHRISTINE A. LARSEN, R.N.B.S. 
Superintendent Director of Nurses 


Waeerere 


Are You at War 
With Yourself? d 


ei 


ARE YOU beset with fears ... . suspi- 
cions and dislikes . .. . doubts and 
divided loyalties .... handicaps, real or 
fancied P 


A widely known clinic reports that 40 
per cent of its cases are spiritual in 
origin, A prominent surgeon insists his 
percentage is nearer 60 per cent. An 
economist says that, of 5,000 business fail- 


ures, half were personality failures, cs 


If you have taken stock of your life and 
found something missing—it’s time to 
read ABUNDANT LIVING! 


If you want a book that begins where 
you find yourself now and helps you 
acquire mental and spiritual maturity— 
needed now as never before—it’s time to 
read ABUNDANT LIVING! 


ABUNDANT LIVING, phenomenally 

e popular book by E. Stanley Jones, is an 
infallible ladder of hope and inspiration 
for our time. Beautiful in content and 
appearance, it is easily within your reach 
384 pages—Pocket size. 


The price is just $1 


At Your Bookstore — ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville, Tenn. 
PEPER CE SP EEORSREPESCRESE CPR ERSSSEPERER SEE Y 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Mansfield, Ohio. At the First Lu- 
theran Church, of which Dr. Grover E, 
Swoyer is pastor, 214 blue stars are in 
the field of white of the Service Flag, 
and one gold star in memory of one 
who was killed in action. 

Under the leadership of the present 
pastor this congregation paid more 
than $15,000 in benevolence during the 
past year. 

May 28, the Rev. John Gensel, a 
graduate of Gettysburg Seminary who 
was ordained at Harrisburg, Pa., took 
up the duties of assistant pastor at 
First Church. , 

A new altar was dedicated June 6. 
This was the work of Mr. C. C. Grogg, 
an eighty-year-old member of the con- 
gregation» This is fashioned of oak and 
walnut. 

Dr. Swoyer was the speaker at the 
baccalaureate services of Hamma Di- 
vinity School at Springfield, Ohio, and 
Chicago Seminary at Maywood, Illinois. 

The Synod of Ohio will be the guest 
of First Church and the Mansfield 
churches in the spring of 1944. 

Upper Darby, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
seventh annual banquet of the Married 
Couples’ Club of Christ Church on May 
12 became the occasion of honoring 
their first and only pastor, Paul S. 
Wagner, D.D., upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the’ 
Christian ministry and of his and Mrs. 
Wagner’s wedding. All members of the 
congregation were invited to attend the 
affair which had been planned as a sur= 
prise to Dr. and Mrs. Wagner. War 
bonds were presented to both of them 
in honor of their wedding anniversary; 
and a cash gift to Dr. Wagner because 
of the anniversary of his ordination. 
The toastmaster was the Rey. Reginald 
W. Deitz, a member of the congrega-— 
tion and a writer for the Parish and 
Church School Board. Paul M. Kin-— 
ports, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America, delivered 
the address. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
organization of Christ Church was ob- 
served June 20, when the mortgage on 
the parsonage was burned. At that 
time a memorial service was held for 
Donald Ferris, one of the eighty-five 
members of the congregation and its 
organizations engaged in U. S. military 
service, who was killed in the recent 
loss of the Coast Guard Cutter Escanaba 
while on convoy duty in the North 
Atlantic. The church has almost reached 
its quota of $745 for Lutheran World 
Action. 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


The Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America announces the removal of 
its office to Room 703, 77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago (2), Ill. Telephone: Franklin 8947. 

Armin George Weng, Pres. 


The Lutheran 


Salvage 
(Continued from page 7) 


‘T didn’t get my ramble on the cliffs, 
but I feel as if I had been a long voy- 
age away from home,” she commented 
to the librarian on duty when she 
dropped in at the library for a stamp 
catalogue. 

* * * 

Never in the history of Windy 
Porches had there been so many callers 
knocking at the door as in the next 
few days. Pip Stern and a regular 
battalion of salvagers; the bargaining 
stamp collectors and Naomi popping in 
every leisure moment she could sal- 
vage. 

Came the night of the missionary 
meeting and Naomi called early for 
Miss Penelope, taking her arm and 
guiding her down the steps of the ter- 
races and along the streets to the 
church. In her handbag she carried a 
bundle of letters that bore the post- 
mark of strange places in China. 

“It will be so exciting. I’m all quivery 
inside at the thought of reading aloud 
those letters from your uncle Peter; but 
Miss Penelope, you’ve got to stand up 
and give the introduction and tell the 
people what you remember of the 
great pioneer missionary when he came 
home on a furlough,” declared Naomi. 
Miss Penelope agreed. 

There was breathless silence in the 
room when Miss Penelope went to the 
platform. She spoke briefly from mem- 
ory of her uncle, the missionary, and 
his dream of a self-supporting industry 
for his Chinese converts. Then unfold- 
ing a green paper clutched in her 
fingers, she held up to view a check. 
There was a husky note in her voice 
as she continued: 

“My uncle would have wanted a part 
in your plan to help build factories for 
the Chinese refugees with Christian 
supervision. He would have supported 
it gladly, and in his name I present this 
check for $500 to the auxiliary. Naomi 
Dunstan will tell you the check is in 
payment for a marvelous hoard of 
stamps discovered in my attic, sal- 
vaged and sold to collectors. You can 
thank Naomi for the salvage and the 
gift.” 

“Five factories!” gasped Naomi un- 
_ der her breath, her heart singing with 

joy. “Salvage pays!” 


RESOLUTION 


Adopted at the Annual Meeting of the New 
York Conference of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, held May 13, 1943. 


Whereas: It has pleased Almighty God in His 
Divine Providence to call unto Himself our 
- brother and co-worker, Marcus Eberhart, on 
May 2, 1943, and 

Whereas: Marcus Eberhart proved by his de- 
votion and interest to be a Christian layman 
fully acquainted with the great program of the 
Kingdom of God and 

“Whereas: He always proved himself to be a 
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OUR TWO 
BEST WEAPONS 


Against 
INFLATION 


U. S. WAR BONDS 


AND 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Every dollar sent into war bonds and life insurance helps destroy 


inflation. 


Dollars sent into LUTHERAN MUTUAL life insurance be- 


come dollars stored for future 
use. Thus they are withdrawn 
from the bidding scramble for 
current goods. By stimulating 
systematic savings through life 
insurance this company is fur- 
thering the Nation’s program to 
avert the threat of inflation. 


Ask your local agent or write 
the home office for a FREE 
copy of our new folder “Luth- 
eran Mutual Life Insurance in 
Wartime.” 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
~ LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


sincere Christian and demonstrated by his life 
those qualities of character called blessed by 
our Lord Jesus Christ and 

Whereas: He served as an executive officer 
of the New York Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York for many years with 
consecrated devotion to his duties of treasurer 
to the conference, be it 

Resolved: That we, the members of the New 
York Conference of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, express our gratitude to God for 
the life and service of our departed brother 
which have been an inspiring example to the 
members of the conference, and we pray that 
God’s blessings may abide on his labors so that 
they may continue to bear fruit for the glory 
of His Holy Name. 

John H. Sprock. 


George G. Hackman. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Joseph Stump 


Alice A. (Cooper) Stump, widow of the late 
Dr. Joseph Stump, former president of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was born in Ephrata, Pa., April 
16, 1871, and died May 14, 1943, at the home of 


her daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Fritz, Columbia, 
S. C., at the age of 72 years and 28 days. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. M. A. 
Adams, Chicago, Ill., and Mrs. C. E. Fritz, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; and three sons, the Rev. Joseph 
Stump, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. R. Stump, Lancaster, 
Ohio; and the Rev. Theodore E. Stump, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; two brothers, John B. Cooper, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Levi M. Cooper, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and thirteen grandchildren. 

A service was held in Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, S. C., the Rev. Charles E. Fritz pas- 
tor, of which she was a member. The Rev. 
Karl Kinard, president of the South Carolina 
Synod, officiated. The councilmen of Ebenezer 
were pallbearers. A service was also conducted 
in Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, of which 
the Rev. C. H. Bartsch is pastor. Dr. J. H. 
Dressler conducted the service and Dr. P. H. 
Roth and the Rev. N. K. Feddersen preached 
fitting sermons. Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, conducted 
the committ: service in Hillside Cemetery, 
Minneapolis, where her body was laid to rest 
at the side of her husband. Twin City pastors, 
who were former students of Dr. Stump, were 
the pallbearers. Mrs. Stump was a mother not 
only to her own children but also to the stu- 
dents in the seminary. Charles E. Fritz. 
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OUR LATEST PUBLICATIONS veel 


IT'S YOUR SOULS WE WANT 


This book is of vital importance on two counts. First, it completes the picture of the Nazi 


tary. 


The Journals of 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
Edited and Translated by DR. THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
and the REV. JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


During Henry Muhlenberg’s career in America from 1742- 
1787, he kept a very complete record, the translation of which will 
total over one and a half million words. This primary source of 
information about the life of that period and its pargonalities is 
now being published for the first time. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00; first payment, 
$3.50, due upon receipt of Volume I. (Sold only in sets.) 


The Pastor as a Personal Counselor 
By CARL J. SCHINDLER 


A significant book in the field of pastoral 
psychology. It is helpful to the average pastor 
in that it supplements his interest in and love 
for people with basic knowledge. $1.25 


They Called Him Father 
By E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


A dynamic pen portrait of John Christian 
Frederick Heyer, affectionately called 
“Father.” He was one of God’s journeymen 
who pioneered in American and foreign mis- 
sion fields. $1.75 


The Preacher's Doorknob 
By L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
A delightful, a charming little book, filled with whimsical 


humor and kindly sympathy. It presents the drama of life as a 
minister sees it. 35 cents 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 


CHICAGO 


Revolution by supplying details on a phase of it which has been almost entirely neglected in 
books by journalists, diplomats and refugees. 
heretofore only surmised: that the Nazi Revolution is not merely political, economic and mili- — 


It is worse than that; it is a drive for the souls of men. 


As Pastor of the American Church in Berlin from 1936-1941, the author witnessed first- 


hand both the subtle and the crude means which were employed to wean or force people from 


COLUMBIA 


= 


By Stewart W. Herman, Jr. 


Secondly, it shows clearly what many bays 
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their Christian allegiances. As an attache of the American embassy, 1939-1941, he had immuni,; 
ties that enabled him to ask questions and see things that no German Christian would dare risk. 


Price, $2.50 


, 


What Matters. Thoughts About Things. 
That Matter Most 
By WALTON HARLOWE GREEVER 


In plain language the essentials of the 
Christian faith are explained in this little 


book. It is serious and sober writing, in- 
tended for people who will not be satisfied 
with pretty phrases or romantic fancies. It 
presents Christian truths—regarding the 
revelation of God in the Bible, the mean- 
ing of Christ’s birth, the “Grace” of God 
in revelation and redemption, Baptism, 
Prayer, the Holy Communion, Death. 


50 cents each; 40 cents in lots of 12 
or more. 


Reality in Preaching. The Kessler Lectures. — 
SNYDER, PIPER, BLACK WELDER, WIEGMAN 2 


A series of lectures on preaching from the Lutheran point of. 
view. Chapter subjects include: The Place and Use of Scripture in 2 
Preaching; The Place of Culture in Preaching; The Preacher’s 3 
Fervor. $1.50 4 
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On Wings of Healing og 

Edited by JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN ‘ ¢ 

The superlative gift for the sick and shut-in. A beautiful book 
ministering hope and courage to those who suffer. The collection 


of prayers and readings contained in this book will meet the 
needs of persons in all kinds of affliction. $2. 00. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 


